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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
jetail the decoration of @ single room, or to give general sug- 
cations for several rooms, in reply to letters from regular 
erpscribers to THE House BEAUTIFUL. But it is necessary to 
charge a small fee for detailed plans for an entire floor or for 
the house as a whole Replies will be sent by mail if stamps 
ee ae that questions be as concise as possible and 
written on one side of the paperoniy. The name of sender 
should be written on plans and letters 
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PAINT AND PAPER 


I wish suggestions as to treatment of our dining 
room, which is sometimes used as a sitting-room 
At present the paper is dull blue cartridge, with 
figured ceiling and eighteen-inch scroll border ‘to 
match,” blue and gold picture molding. The wood- 
work is painted in two shades of the same greenish 
blue. The carpet is dull tan with some faded blue 
through it. The furniture is walnut, not very dark, 
but a pleasing soft brown. The walls are rough and 
the cartridge paper shows off inequalities I have 
thought of using a crépe paper, the rough surface 
of which might hide defects. This, I suppose, had 
better be blue, and we might retain the present 
ceiling, though I should prefer a plain ceiling. I 
like the idea of a brown room, rough brown paper, 
with vellow ceiling, but do not know how to finish 
the woodwork, as I cannot imagine a pleasing 
brown paint, and the woodwork has been painted 

) often. Burlap has been suggested for walls, 
but 1s rather expensive. What is the price ol 
Japanese grass-cloth, and how is it applied? The 
floor is verv rough, or I would trv to have two rugs, 
ind so break up the apparent length of the room 
[have two old window rockers which I had thought 
f painting flat black Would black fit into color 
scheme, or would brown be better? These would 
he used for sitting-room end, across which there 
is a thoroughfare from hall to kitchen as indicated 
in plan inclosed 

I should like to display some china behind the 
glass doors of upper part of tall bookeas« Would 
you suggest painting the shelves and back, which 
are now rough finished, and what color? R. C. 

Brown paint is seldom satisfactory, but in a 
brown room, dull black paint looks very well. With 
the furniture painted black, the picture moldings 
and woodwork, vou would have an _ excellent 
foundation upon which to work. Brown crépe 
paper would be very effective with this setting, and 
would be much cheaper than either burlap or grass- 
cloth. The latter is reckoned by the vard, and 
amounts to about $3.50 a roll, on the supposition 
that a roll contains eight vards Good crepe paper 
is about thirty cents a roll; burlap is thirty-five 
cents a yard. The tan and blue carpet would fit 
into the scheme if Madras curtains of tan, vellow, 
and blue were used The blue would be on the 
greenish shade if the carpets permit. In such a 
room frames should be rather dark, although dull 
gold ones could be used. White frames could not 
he used. 


The old china would show to advantage on the 


black shelvy es 


PUMPKIN-YELLOW 


_The difficulty with my dining-room is, that it opens 
directly from the living-room and this living-room 
will be finished and furnished with weathered oak. 

Now, my original intention was to have the wood- 
work and furniture finished in “Early English,” or so 
the dealers cal] it, but I find that this differs too 
slightly from the living-room finish. Am I right in 
thinking that the rooms must either contrast decid- 
edly or have the same finish? 

The built-in buffet and china-closet effect, with 
the small casement windows behind, I have designed 
by combining a number of ideas from THe Hovst 
Beautirut. I cannot afford to have this built of 
oak,so have intended to use simply the selected 
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TIFFANY & 


DitaMOND AND GEM - MERCHANTS 


29 
ao 


New Building 


liffany & Co. 
O are now located in 
e their new  build- 


ing,Fifth Avenue, 
it 37th Street. 


STRICTLY RETAILERS. No AGENTS 


Visitors 


A cordial invita- 
tion is extended 


Rich Diamond Brooches to the public to 


visit the new 


Mounted in 18-karat Gold or Platinum, some with aftach- store and view 


ment for wearing as pendant. Photographs upon request 


he collection of 
rich gem jewelry, 
gold and _ silver 


No. 1726. Harvest Moon, set with 11 pearls table services, and 


and 10 diamonds alternating - 


- - $f 0. artistic merchan- 
dise prepared for 


No. 149. Circle Brooch, 7 pearls and 7 dia- the opening and 


monds alternating - - 


- - $155. for the holiday 


season 


No. 2346. Four-winged Butterfly,open-work, 


set with 48 diamonds, ruby or emerald eyes$240. 


Visitors incur no 
obligations to pur- 


No. 2883. Horseshoe, length 1% inches, set chase and may 


with 27 diamonds’ - - 


No. 2992. New Circle of entwined scrolls 


j 


- $300. study objects of 


interest with the 
same freedom as 
in a museum 


radiating from centre, one large diamond, 
surrounded by 6 other diamonds and 66 small 


diamonds - - -$345, Diamond Jewel- 

No. 2005. Irregular Bowknot, straight-edge ry on Approval 

Setting, large centre diamond with 47 smaller Upon rtayel of 

ore r Z é 7 _$ Satisfactory refer- 

ones 400. ences from any 

No. 2431. Sunburst,one large centre diamond mations! Sank or 


with 50 smaller ones, and 3 diamonds in 


pendent loop - - - 


responsible busi- 
ness house, Tif- 


- -$450, fanvy & Co. will 


send on approval 
Other Sunbursts from $200 to $2400 ee 


selections from 


No. 2958. New Circle of entwined ribbons their stock to any 


part of the United 


with 8 large diamonds and 48 small diamonds$550. vere 


Designs of richer or less expensive brooches 
to suit individual requirements Tiffany & Co. 


1905 Blue Book, 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices Second Edition, 


a 492-page cata- 





logue, without pic- 
tures or cuts, but 


| Fifth Avenue New York | sisson" 4s 


At 37th Street 





Southern pine. Of course this puts a limit on the 
finishes] can use. Ido not care for golden oak, and 
besides, the pine would not finish in it. 1 rather 
dislike to buy dining-room furniture in the weathered 
oak, as it seems to be not exactly suited to dainty 
or elegant service, and I think a dining table is some- 
thing most people keep on using after they once pur- 
chase it. There will be a plate-rail in the dining- 
room, and I do not wish to buy any furniture ex- 
cept table and chairs at present. I had thought of 
the white enamel for the woodwork and a mahogany 
table and chairs, but when the table was covered for 
use, would this seem like too much white? 

Can you tell me if there is a wall-paper made, any- 
thing like the cover design of House Breautirut for 
October, 1902, and where can I procure it? Is that 
not the pumpkin-yellow mentioned so often? and 


Formerly at Union Square prices, sent free 
. upon request 


would it not be a good color for our living-room, 
which you see is entirely surrounded by a wide porch. 
What should be used for draperies, curtains, and 
cushions if this color is used? Several of the chairs 
have Spanish leather cushions, and the fireplace 
will be of rough brick. I have a Bagdad couch- 
cover in soft, dull colors—green, red, blue, and brown. 
I would like to use it as a portiére (it would make 
two easily), but there are the two openings together. 
Would it be entirely wrong to use one of these and 
one of dull green at each door? 

Please tell me how to treat the walls of my long, 
narrow hall. I had thought the woodwork shoud 
be white to make it lighter. 

The little open vestibule at the front bothers meal 
good deal, and yet it seems necessary, as storm-doors 
will be attached in cold weather. It will have high, 
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DECORATORS 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 








L. HABERSTROH & SON, 647 Boylston St. 
opposite Public Library, Boston, Mass. Inter- 
ior Decorators and Painters. 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 





ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


909 STEINWAY HALL ; . CHICAGO, ILL. 


MISS IDA J. BURGESS, 
DECORATOR. 
Recently of Chicago, wishes to inform her custom- 
ers of her present location at 
43 Washington Square, New York City. 





Selections made in all interior furnishings. Special 
designs and estimates furnished. 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshail Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


cAlice EK. Neale 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 








1101-1103 Venetian Bldg. 22 West 33d Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


STUFFS AND FURNITURE 


Special attention paid to the execution of interior wood 
and plaster work in Classical French and Italian Styles 














ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Cheaper than in the West. Send for sketches or 
photosof what youwant. JOHN R. HARB, 709 
N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. No Catalogue. 





THE BOOK-SHOP, Sewickley, Penn. For sale, 
three old carved Spanish Chests; photos upon 
request. Very fine old Spanish Painting, artist 
unknown. 
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Furniture, Lamps, Etc. Pictures on request 
Late C. H. POND Collection 
PENISTON & LEE - 82 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 








Fast colors obtained from vegetable matter. Decidedly artistic | 


in design and inexpensive. Send tor booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 

















small-paned windows, and t 
windows at the side. What 
general? and how shall I finis Vv. M 


Unless you wish to finish 
room to correspond with you 
be best to use white pain 
ture. This treatment is char 
and is in every way fitted ‘ 
service.” Pumpkin-yellow 
ive in the living-room, com 
work and furniture. The | 
cover you mention would 


| your paper-hanger. He would d 


thing to approximate it. 
You can match the cok 
wall preparation similar t 


| aa 
| better finish. 


Green better be used for « 


| a green that would lead up t 


It would not be possibl 
green and the other half of Bagdad. \ 
however, have the two Bagd: 
green ones at the opening 
living-room. 
We would not advise whit 
finish similar to that of the 
wall treatment, yellow, tan, or = 
transpose the colors and us 
light golden brown in the | g I 
bule better have a rough plast« 
left in its natural color. 


OLD ROSE AND GREEN 


I have a northwest room ir 
ed with large trees, so lam 

I wish to paper the room 1 
put in it some light piece 
covered in satin damask 

It has two long wind 
and one long window, facing 
already an old fashioned w! 

I had thought of papering 
would like to know if it would 
a dark green Wilton rug, Bx 
sort of lace or net curtains a 
of silk or over-curtains and 
The woodwork is white er 
ion is this: 

I can procure rather a 
the mantel which is just 
dows; shall I have a larg 
completely cover the chin 


| oval mirror be in better tast 


in either case be framed ir 

As most of the furniture 
I re-cover in satin damask 
erent tones, as rose on on¢ 
on another. Do you thin 
taste on the walls? 

The other room is across t 
double doors, woodwork als 

I wish to make this a sort 
ed in Mission furniture, thoug! 
library is back of this. It | 
ing west, and one single wit 
by trees. It is the same 


|} room. 


It seems to me that the si 
the enclosed clipping, makes 
the panels would not cut it 
please give me your opinion 
and return the page if you ( 
built in if best. 
One other thing which has t 
we’ve owned the house, is t 
in the vestibule double door rt 
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“AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 
pper, and china, as well as. 
me fine pieces of rare old 
wane. Catalogues and 

e-lifis will be /ent upon 
reque/ t. 


MRS.ADA M.ROBERTS 
2521 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Before you buy, 
build, or rent i: 











Plush Pillow 
——Top Free— 


us your name ‘at once, with ze. to pay cost of 
end sou this’ beaut 

‘Plush “Pillow: ‘Top, prit rtist’s 

we, Mazin e Par it or Joseph 









. HEADS 
The newest 
idea in 
Pillow 
Art. 





yecial Offer ‘Our $2.80 $1.65 


,, Outi No, 97 
ither, et 





ec 
e catalogue, No. H & in ec lors, and 
H 6, FREE, ilustrate " 





~ 1506 Gibsen 
TPAT E er designs stamped on articles of plush, 
ip 7 land leather; also contains fullline of Pyro- 
f i ( ) ts and supplies, at lowest prices, 
x TH. AYER & CHANDLER 
| hi AR 160-16 4 Ww. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 
wruphy Goods inthe Wort 
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are ground glass with a floral design on pretty in 
itsell, while over the doors are two plain glass win- 
ious which look rather bare, but which I don’t wish 
to curtain very much , as the hall is dark. 

Green and old rose make a pleasing combination, 
provided the colors are nearly the same scale. A 
dark green could not be used with a pale old 
rose. The latter would have to be fairly strong. 
If the green hue is retained, it would be necessary 
to use green over-curtains, and green in the uphols- 
‘ery in order to preserve unity. The portieres could 
then be like the walls. These tones are attractive 
with mahogany, and also with white enamel. 

\ long gilt mirror over the mantel would be most 
appropriate in a room, 50 colonial, although an oval 
Reproductions of 


Thi 


these mirrors may be obtained from decorators, or 


mirror would not conflict 


genuine ones from antique dealers. For upholstery 
we would suggest that the larger pieces be in old rose 
damask and the smaller one in a silk and wool tapes 
trv of old rose and green. 

We would not suggest a panel effect here but in 
stead a two-toned colonial pattern in a satin finish. 
Colonial net would be harmonious at the windows, 
with over-curtains of raw silk. 

The room to which you refer us shows an interest 
ing brown scheme. The woodwork here is dark. 

With a white trim we would suggest the introduc- 
tion of yellow or orange instead of chocolate. With 
this treatment the walls would be in too sharp a 
contrast with the woodwork. An orange ceiling, 

with light golden brown walls, and curtains of Java 
prints in orange, brown, and possibly a little old 
— blue, would be attractive here. 

The dimensions of the room would not be improv ed 
by panels. An acceptable treatment would be a 
plain golden brown fiber paper meeting a deep decor- 
ative frieze. Small orange trees or peacocks could 
form the motif of the frieze, or any other decorative 
composition. The colors would have to be strong or 
they would not correspond with the ceiling. Green 
could be combined with the orange and brown, in- 
stead of blue, if preferred. 

Our advice, in regard to the glass, over the door 
would be to leave it uncurtained. 


PLASTER VERSUS PAPER 

We are building : a house, and come to you for he Ip 
in regard to interior color scheme for the first floor. 
What would you use on walls on first floor, rough 
wall or paper? 

I will se ond you a sketch of the house, which has 
been changed ve ry little; rooms are locate d the same 

T. E. 8. 

Your plans show a well-arranged house, and one 
that lends itself to either a rough plaster or a wall- 
paper treatment. 

We would Suggest a use of plaster in the dining 
room, living-room, and library; and paper in the par 
lor and reception-room; also in the room back of 
the reception-room, if this is used as a bed-chamber. 

Papers better be figured, in order to relieve the 
monotony of too many plain walls. We do not find 
any of the exposures given, but would advise a color 
scheme somewhat on this order: Reception hall, 
green in a two toned-paper (a green with a good deal 
of yellow in it); parlor in yellow; living-room in a 
light golden brown; dining-room in Delft blue; the 
room back of the parlor, if used as a bedroom, in 
: green and yellow; if retained as a library, in tan 
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No. 439, Celery Trey 
New Brilliant Pattern 


This Elegant 12 inch Celery Tray $5.25 


Your choice of two seve other oa at $1. 7 to — 00 
rhe center of home life is the table. Every woman delights i ing her table more attractive 


\ gift of ya Cast Glass 


will carry with it more of genuine enjoyment and lasting satisfaction than anything else y can select 
, —_— = ee 1 a : +} 

“The Gentle Art of Giving” You can order Libbey Cut Glass through 

1 our 10Cal Gealer or direct from the Libbey 


is a handsome book illustrating the different designs \orkrooms 


and pieces of Libbey Cut Glass. It also shows in detail 


° e * 
the correct table settings and gives other useful infor hoy bbe onews 


mation. Shall we send you a copy? t me 


Libbey Glass Company, 2 Libbey Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 








Which Floor do You Prefer ? 


IF the one on the right, we want to tell you how easily it may 
be done by the use of GRIPPIN’S FLOOR, CRACK, AND CREVICE 
FILLER AND FINISHING SPECIALTIES. Simple and inexpensive. 
Skilled labor is not necessary. Write to-day for our descriptive 
matter to 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 


BEFORE TREATMENT 

















Dept. I, Newark, N. Y. 


AFTER TREATMENT 
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Our catalog will show you exactly how to plan a library, so that from its foundation 


until its completion, it will possess the beauty of symmetrical proportions and alw ays reflect 





good taste and refinement. 






It also explains certain technical points of construction, the different stvles of finish, and other 





exclusive features that materially influence careful buyers to select the Globe-Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’? 
Bookcase —the only one equipped with a non-binding door equalizer. 
Name of authorized agent in your city mailed on request for catalog Where not represented 


Write for catalog 104 L. 


The Globe Wernicke Co... Cincinnati 


_S ae 


we ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere 


BRANCHES: 
New York, 
Chicago, Boston 


AGENCIES 
In about one 
thousand cities 
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W P NELSON COMPANY 


DHeecorators 
of Home Trteriors 


&. y J : 

% KY Issue a booklet that eontains 
Nmany interesting suggestions 
. Wy or ci an 


of Wall Papers 
Send for —- 
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ite about your home 


19) > WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 





























SUCCESSFUL HOUSES, $1.50 
A BARGAIN THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES, $3.20 Net Both $4.00 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR HerbertS. Stone & Co., Publishers, Republic Building, Chicago, Il. 














Laut Iudia Ase, W. G. Davis & Co. 


371 and 373 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Fabrics for Bouse Furnishing 


Tapestries, Brocades and Silks for hangings 
Our designs and colorings cannot fail to appea 
artistic room. Our new importations are of 
materials we have always carried and which 
such great satisfaction. 








Samples and photos furnished if desired. 
Agents: LIBERTY & CO., LONDON. 











1905 “Colonial Houses for Modern Homes” 


Mr. E. S. Child, architect, announces the publication of an 
entirely new edition of Colonial Houses tor 1905. 
This book has had more thought and labor expended on it than any of its 
predecessors, and is in every way more complete. It contains flour plans, dlescrip- 
tions, estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. In design, in clearness, in its 
value to all who intend to build a beautiful home it is unlike any publication. 
Price, $2.00, delivered by express, prepaid 

A separate volume, containing all the designs in the 1905 edition, together witha 
selection of the most attractive illustrations from all previous issues of ** Colonial 
Houses,”* has also been prepared. Price, $5.00 by express, prepaid. 


Sketches and Special Plans 


A ESS ARCHITE 
DRESS B.S. CHILDS Room 22, 62 NewSt. N.Y. 




















Brass Door Knockers 


== GENUINE REPRODUCTIONS 
_/ The Enoch Robinson Lock and Knob Factory 


Manufacturers of Hand-Made Locks for Hotels, P 
\ Residences. Colonial Hardware, Brass Latches, Knockers 











Pulls, Door Numbers. Brasses of all kinds repaired, r 


Knocker like cut suitable for Front, Side, or Screen Door, G | 
Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of Two Dollars ( | 


G. N. WOOD & CO., inate 


Telephone 297 Haymarket Established 1839 39 and 41 Cornhill. Boston | 
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i light yellow ceiling. Reception hal] 


ng-room should have vellow ceiling 
m, if a blue and white paper is used 
white ceiling. 


ow your preference lor furniture 


d be attractive in the hall and parlor 
ther rooms Parlor curtains better 
| curtains vellow, living room cur- 
ed material in brown and yellow, and 
tains in white or plain blue. 


PAINTS AND STAINS 


give me suggestions in regard to 
1 painting a hall, rece ption parlor, and 
‘ all | use The woodwork is all 
nsive wood, which I dislike very much 
he hall with large opening connect. 
the parlor, thirteen by fourteen with 
tension. The dining-room, facing 
ected by archway to the parlor 
wr? turniture is medium oak and 
t | must use it I have a fine im- 
toned reds that I must also use. f 
in this room. Would a red paper 
smaller? What shall I do with 

Ws room” 
sable to paint the parler and hall 
nd also paper them alike? In that 
1 I paint or stain the stairs, rail, ete 


t} 





paper be advisable, since the rooms 
There is a hard-wood floor in the hall, 
1 new carpet tor the parlor. I have 
tables, also two chairs and a sofa 
stvle, which I wish to re-cover and use 
Kindly suggest colors for carpet and 
ngs J. B. 


d you mention ts unsatisfactory ir 
uld help matters wonderfully if it 
- painted Soft woods take browns 


ind you may preter a stain to white 


the parlor would seem larger if pa- 
1 plain green is advised for the walls, 
iling. 

tains, the hand-rail and banisters 

same tone as the rest of the woodwork. 

the oak hand-rail should be left in its 

Red is not a good color for a 

It contracts and also darkens. 

ild be better, and could be used in 

the red, unless the latter is very 

tains should be of figured red and yel- 
h material as madras. 

ise a Seotch Caledon rug in green 

obtained in different sizes, and plain 

hall. One very effective Cal- 

ith a blue and green border. This 

ffectively with the green walls, pro- 

d upholstery combined blue and 

color scheme is most attractive with 


COLOR EFFECTS 


lding this season, and would like 

to color of walls and woodwork in 

nd living-room. Furniture for musit- 
nished solid mahogany, large Wilton 

f room ot two-tone moss-green, part 
upholstered in green and brown brocade, 


urs porti¢res. Would like living-room 


oodwork a shade of brown, and furnish- 
red in brown, with touch of greet. 
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‘The Jarvie Shop 


its new rooms in The Fine Arts 
Building offers for sale 








THE JARVIE CANDLESTICKS 


Lanterns, Bowls and Metal Work: also 
Briar Cliff Furniture, Markham Pottery, 
Scovel Embroideries, Bayberry Dips and 
other Craft Work. 

Visitors are cordially invited. 
folio will be sent upon request. 
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638 Fine Arts Building Chicago 
BROWN’S 
FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


One Cent Each 


120 FOR 81.00 


Geo P. Brown & Co. 


Beverly, one Mass. 














The newest, handsomest, most novel and 
durable wall covering. Cloth foundation, 


decorated in oil colors. Tile effects. High 

and low relief patterns. Applied to the wall 

like paper. Waterproof and sanitary. 600 

_ We will match any color in any style. 
Ask your decorator or write to us. 


The Leatherole Co. 


142 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 











Would brown walls and woodwork look well in mu- | 
sic-room? Walls on first floor, sand finish. Hall 
finished in dark oak, beamed ceiling, stairs and trim. 

What tint shall I have on walls? What material 
shall I use for built-in seat, cushions, ete? 

Dining-room finished in birch, stained cherry or 
mahogany. Wainscot five feet, beamed ceiling. 
What finish in wood and what tint would look best 
for walls? Am partial to some shades of blue, and 
also like yellow. I enclose small rough sketch. 

8. E. J. 

With so much green in the foundation of your 
music-room, it would be necessary to use green for 
the walls, not necessarily a plain green paper, but 
one in which green predominates. Green and blue 
could be combined here with good effect, with a 
plain green ceiling. Green, blue and brown make a 
charming combination and a paper with these shades 
would be a splendid background for the furniture. 

Brown in a plain golden color would be admirable 
for the living-room. 

If sand-finished plaster is preferred, the walls of 
the music-room better be green, with brown and 
green ¢urtains. 

Yellow ochre is advised for the walls of the hall. 
Use corduroy for cushions for the hall-seats. 

Yellow would also be effective in the dining-rcom, 
a brighter, clearer color than in the hall. Blue 
stains are s-ldom satisfactory. Blue burlap and 
grass-cloth are good, and possibly you may find it 
advantageous to use such hanging in one room. 


OLD AND NEW FURNISHINGS 


The hall and dining-room are in light oak and the 
living-room is stained mahogany with mahogany 
cabinet on a reddish brown marble mantel. 

What can I do with the mantel? 

We are having hardwood floors put in the three 
rooms and will get new rugs for these three rooms. I 
had thought of leaving the paper on, tor it is good, 
until I ean do it well, but I would like to get your 
advice as to the rugs and color schemes in these three 
rooms. I have some mahogany furniture, so I will 
have the living-room that. I had thought of get- 
ting a rug for that room of two-toned green Wilton. 
Give me an idea of the furnishings this room should 
have to be an ideal room. 

i. & 

In the living-room, with mahogany stained wood 
work, green would be an attractive color for the 
walls. Rugs should be green in tone also. One 
large ‘Wilton rug could be placed here with good 
effect. If the present paper is in good condition it 
might remain until such time as you wished to 
change it. 

In buying new articles for the room, it would be 
well to keep the new paper in mind and buy from 
that standpoint. Furniture should be of mahog 
any. 

In the dining-room, blue would be harmonious 
with the light oak, and in the hall, finished in the 
same way, brown would be equally appropriate. 
Curtains for both hall and living room, better be 


vellow, and for the dining-room, blue and white 





Mr. Newlywed 
devil!’ Mrs. Newlywed—*Oh, George, you shouldn't 
Meqgendorjer Blaetter. 


“This roast chicken is tough as the 
speak so of the dead!” 
Reporter “I understand that one of your guests 
committed suicide last night by hanging himself out of 
a third-story window.” Lodging-house Keeper 
“Well, there was such a roomer in the air for a while.” 


Town Topics. 
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best of pictures: choice 
as gifts to friends and 
for the adornment 
of one’s own walls 
teally all that an ar- 

tist could ask in the re- 
production of his work,” 
ates ELIHU VEDDER. 
@ Fifty cents to $20.00. At 
| er stores, or sent on 


44hs 


4444 


approval. Full ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE 
L sent only upon receipt 
of 25 cents (stamps), 
| which charge, however, 


ass 
+e 


may be deducted from a 
subsequent purchase of 
the Prints themselves. 
(List of our new subjects 
alone sent upon receipt 
of six cents in stamps 
This picture, by Taylor, 
$< MAIDENH OOD,” 
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CURTIS & CAMERON 


27 PIERCE BLOG 
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Opp. Pub, Library Boston #5 . ad 











OUR NEW 
FREE? 112 | PAGE Catalogue 
er as low as 
e t re than any two 
Furniture idiny Parlor Suites, 
Prices 25 to 40% 
Lower 
than ever before ‘ I eather. Our Price Only $89.75 
Freight Pa 
Suitable for ever ear rse--pr ; $2.65 ¢ $90.75. De n't buy 
We Pay the Freight and Sell Direct from Factory 
on —— 
The D. J. Sica: Seems 
Detroit Avenue Desk B Toledo, Ohio 

















exquisitely illustrating in I nd accurately 
describing our er ne i Curtains 
Bed Sets, Portiere velties, sent 
anywhere in the United 

foremost authority 


shows the advance stvle 


urniture 


ROBERT KEITH 


Furniture and Carpet Co Kansas City, Mo. 
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Lamps, Lanterns, and 
Lighting Fixtures 





a Gates, Grilles, Fire- 


e ‘ 






place Furnishings, 
Fences, and other 
Work in Metal— 
all wrought by hand 


q@ Illustrated matter 
will be promptly 
mailed upon request 
Mention the things 


Electric Lantem =r) which you are 


No. 11012 


Each, $6.00 
Pair, $11.50 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY CO. 


110 NORTH STREET SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


most interested 



































> “Old Dominion”’ 
Candlesticks 


Handsome combination of famous 
colonial designs; very effective as 
mantel ornaments and particularly 
good for wedding, birthday or 
Christmas gifts. Made in one 
piece of solid bronze, the color of 
gold, and beautifully finished. One 
of the gems of the candlestick re- 
vival. $6 a pair, $3.50 each, deliv- 
ered to your home, Express prepaid 
















$3.50 


pair east of the Mississippi river; points each 
Patent west equalized. Money refunded if ene 
— not entirely satisfactory. Address "high. 


The Candlestick Shop, 
Dept. C, Dayton, Ohio. 
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YOU DONT GET DONE 
WHEN YOU BUY A GUN 
Roller-bearing, non- 
binding doors, remov- 
able (to clean or re- 
place broken glass) by 
simply unhooking. No 
unsightly iron bands 
or protruding shelves. 

4 Cabinet work and finish 
the best Grand Rapids production. Sections so nicely 
joined together the appearance is that of a solid case. 
Gunn Sectiona! Book Cases on sale by all leading furni- 
ture dealurs, or direct from the factory. 

A handsomely illustrated booklet in colors, t 
how to furnish a library in your home simply, yet 
thoroughly artistic, sent free on re juest 

“ Iwarded Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis.” 
GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Gunn Desk 


© Dowie en EP 
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and Filing Cabinets. 
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The “Walking 


Housekeeper” 
6< THINK I have found t! solut of the 


servant problem in a va ng housekeep 

er,” said a woman wh id been throug! 

the regular ordeal with servant I’ve 

tried all sorts of servants t ha neve! 
been able to get hold of one who was a thoroug! 
housekeeper, who knew exactly i is to be 
done and would do it. 

‘Now, my ‘walking hous 1 womal 
who has always kept her own r family 
has all died off, and she is 
money to support herself 
to keep her from being lor 1 
strong enough to hire out reg S 
she hires for piecework, so to s 

“For instance, she will « 
prepare my dinner, do son 
breakfast dishes and the din 
the kitchen, and leave by 
will come in at 7 o’clock, g 
She will not wor l r thar 


| six hours, but in that six | 


thing she can find to d Ss 


| santly. 


“She does not wash and 
in on washing and ironing 
so that I can run out righ 
few hours’ shopping with 


| she will look after things jus as I cou 





| 





“She knows thoroughly 
keeping and takes as muc!l 
as she would in her own 
the parlors and sees that tl 
need cleaning she will go a 
me. If she sees that clean pa : é 1 
the pantry shelves she puts 1 re, and 
pan under the refrigerato: 
empties it. It is in those 
treasure, for it is the inatten 
part of the average servant 
nearly crazy. 

“Tf I’m going to give a dinn Y 
her to come in and help cook and se! t, and a 
take a peek around to see if the ur rder 
Of course she comes high. S ges $1 for 


hours’ work, no matter whether i 9 ils 


or mopping piazzas, but sh 
more in that six hours than 


| does in twelve.—New York S 
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Sample Pair, 
Mercerized 25c. 
Silk 50e. 
Mailed on 
Receipt of 
Price. 
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BUTTON 






ij 
SUPPORTER | 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
L00 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, 
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Ceilings fall because the clinches 
e heavy coat of Plaster break and 

is no adhesion with the lath. 
kett Plaster Board construction 
ll because the weight is far less, 
| the plaster unites with the boards, 
hi rn are nailed to the studding, 
Plaster Loards have been 
ughout million dollar build- 
housand dollar 


<-drying, 


cottages, 
fire - resistant, 
qualities are desirable 


Send for Free Sample and Booklet. 


SACKETT WALL BOARD CO. 17 Battery PI., N.Y, 
GRAND RAPIDS PLASTER CO. Grand Rapids, Mich, 














Old 
English 
Chairs 





Thirteen different 
styles of Old Eng- 
lish Chairs at Low 
Prices. 

Illustrations fur- 
nished on applica- 
tion to 





Sheraton 
Chair Co. 


105 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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f Accuracy, 
Simplicity 
and Beauty 


e most important con- 


ways wants the correct tim Our 


j ks w run over a year with but one 
r ranteed to keepabsolutely perfect 
i r mec m insures long life with few 
| r nothing to get out of order. Made 
t | t e clocks are very handsome and 
r country homes. Price $15.60 


wherein the T 
booklet ‘‘ Anniversary Time.” 
tree 


Anderton & Son, Dept. E. Dayton, Ohio 
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fying the home” ever written. Worth $25.00 or 000 copies of previous — 
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Write at once for above book, “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- the 
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VOLUME EIGHTEEN 
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A Feast of Color in an Englis 


THEN visiting England a 
/\/ short time ago, 1 was in- 
; terested in some of the 


homes | visited, and I am 
therefore going to describe a few rooms 
one particular house that I admired 
very much. 
THE HALL 


The front door opens into an entrance 


} 


hall which is quite unique in its treatment; 


the leaded glass in the vestibule 
loors Is very rich in color and 
was treated in a most original 
way, burnished copper empha- 
sizing certain points in the 
design The woodwork Was oak, 
and had no finish, the walls being 
paneled as high as the tops of* 
the doors. My especial delight 
was the vaulted ceiling and frieze 
of plaster, stained a rich copper, 
with black beasts pacing around 
This was so strong it would have 
been weird and uneanny in fa 
sitting-room, but it just suited 
that house and prepared one for 
the surprise ahead. The main 
hall was treated quite differently 
The woodwork was the same. 
but the panels, instead of being 
solid oak, were left with the rough 
plaster showing, which was stained 
pale brown, the color of the oak 
Above this paneling the walls 
were stenciléd, and paneled to 
the ceiling, which was laid out 
in sections, with a flat molding 
The very strong corbels support- 
ing the ceiling beams were a 
distinctive feature of the hall. 
The wall panels were first sten- 
ciled in outline, in blue and 
brown on a white ground, and 
were afterwards filled in with red 
and green. The furniture was 
large and massive, and was cov- 
ered with bright green leather: 
the mantelpiece was simple but 
effective, made of gray Hopton 
wood stone unpolished, the metal 
work being of burnished iron and polished 
brass. The rugs earried out the color 
scheme of the walls and were very thick 
and heavy. ) 

THE DINING-ROOM 

Che dining-room was, I think, the most 
beautiful room in the house; it was very 
simply furnished, but the decoration of the 
walls was extremely decorative. Large pan- 


EAST, WEST, HAME’S BEST 


OCTOBER, 1905 


By MABEL TURK PRISTMAN 


els in fresco from Tennyson’s Princess were 
painted on the rough plaster at either end 
of the room and over the mantelpiece. 
The arches over the two end panels, and 
the pilasters at either side of the mantel- 
piece, are stenciled in green, black, and red 
on ivory-white background. The remainder 








CHAIR WITH PURPLE TAPESTRY IN THE 
DRAWING-ROOM 


of the wall space is decorated in two shades 
of green, with touches of brown, on the 
rough gray plaster. The tables were made 
in three sections, the center one only being 
used when the family were alone. When a 
dinner-party was given, the three tables 
were pushed together. This seems a very 
good plan, because had there been the 
ordinary table minus the extra leaves, the 
11 


PRICE, 20 CENTS A COPY. $2.00 A YEAR 


NUMBER FIVE 


Home 


table would have been too small for 
the size of the room. The delicate 
lines of the furniture are very graceful, 
and was all designed for the room. The 
chairs are covered with brown leather, and 
the large, plain rug is also brown. The 
room is well lighted by lamps. 
They are made of glass and copper, and 
hang from the ceiling, throwing a good light 
on the mural decorations. Many side brack- 
ets light the lower part of the 
room. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM 

The drawing-room was very 
large, the colors being cream, 
dead pink, plum color, and green. 
These were most delightfully 
blended. The room gave me the 
same feeling that a good picture 
gives, and I wanted to stay there 
and be still. There was an 
indescribable feeling of simplicity 
about the room, and yet every- 
thing was good, and had been 
made specially for the room. 

The rugs were very thick and 
soft to tread upon. The centers 
were a lovely, old-rose color, and 
had narrow borders of green and 
cream. These rugs were made 
to order in Scotland, and deserve 
to be more widely known. They 
have not yet been introduced 
into this country. 

The walls were pane’ed in 
small oblong panels, and painted 
ivory-white, like the rest of the 
woodwork. At each end of the 
drawing-room, a panel of bright 
silks flowers on an _ iridescent 
purple background is one of the 
most lovely color effects I have 
The ceiling and frieze 
are cream, but a very faint stencil 
design in old rose on the frieze 
seems to bring the walls and 
ceiling into closer harmony. 
Some of the furniture is painted 
ivory, and is very graceful in 
design. A few chairs are made of 
mahogany. The tables and cabinets are 
also made of this wood, the color of which 
is very brown, as is most English mahogany. 
The feature of the room is the mantel- 
piece, which is made of cream marble, 
unpolished. The effect is so beautiful that it 
makes one wonder that marble ever should 
be polished. A panel of mosaics over the 
chimneypiece glows with color and decora- 


electric 


ever seen. 
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tive feeling. The chairs have loose 
cushions of the same silk and 
linen tapestry used on the walls. 
The baum or round settee is also 
covered with it. The settle by 
the fire has cushions of plain 
material. This, with the plain 
centers of the rugs, makes an ex- 
cellent contrast to the tapestry. 
There are no shades in this 
room, but. linen curtains, one 
pair on each sash, running easily 
on transverse cords, take the 
place of shades. Long curtains 
hang at the side of each window, 
made of the same tapestry used 
throughout the room. A few orna- 
mentsand flowers prettily arranged 
give finishing touches to this room, 
which cannot fail to leave a pleas- 
ant impression. It is so artistic, 
so harmonious, and so homelike. 
THE MORNING-ROOM 
Another room which has a 
charm all its own is the morn- 
ing-room. The ceiling, frieze, 
and woodwork are white. The 
panels on the wall are filled with 
blue linen, and are stenciled 
with a very pretty design in 
green, purple, and white, which is 
extremely pleasing. As the room 
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TABLE IN THE MORNING-ROOM 











DECORATI 
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is used as a library, the lower 
part of the walls have several 
class bookeases built in. The 
desk is an original piece of fy. 
niture, very graceful in design 
the ivory inlay adding much to 
its beauty of detail. Some green 
blown-glass made on the Clyde 
looks very decorative when filled 
with water, and makes a charm. 
receptacle for flowers. The 
folding mahogany table, with 
drop leaves, had some of the 
green glass with flowers on it 
The rugs are soft green, which 
harmonize well with the brown. 
green in the tapestry with which 
the furniture is covered. The 
room is decidedly dainty. The 
coloring gives it a very ‘unusual 
appearance, and vet there js 
thing trivial about it, the 
furniture adding a quiet dignity 
the room. 
THE SMOKING-ROOM 

The smoking-room is yen 
lifferent from the other rooms 
and no one could enter it without 
realizing its beauty. The wood- 
work is English oak, and has 
no finish whatever, not even 
being waxed. The moldings 
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are heavy, and give support to a rich frieze. 
The dado is filled with Japanese matting. 
{hove this the rough-plastered wall is 
painted a rich cream. Then the frieze 1s 
stenciled with heavy colors, but its chief 
charm is the daring introduction of metal. 
Small pieces of polished iron are hammered 
into the wall and smaller pieces of brass 
are introduced at regular intervals, giving 
it a jeweled effect. The bright fire burning 
in the grate throws a reflection on the frieze, 
making it lustrous and rich in appearance. 


Print- 


CERTAIN complacency seems to be 
the shibboleth of particular tastes. 
“The rest may reason and welcome, 
‘tis we musicians know’; and just 
so the admirer of Browning or Meredith or 
Whitman feels his intellectual superiority. 
Yet probably no one has the serene satisfac- 
tion of the print-collector, once scorched 
with the print fever. The wealthy con- 
noisseur goes to the “‘most reliable dealer” — 
that much harped upon worthy—chooses 
his prints, and has them sent home. Or at 
the auction he outbids less fortunate folk, 
who, for a bad quarter of an hour, turn their 
faces to the wall, and then, as the little miss 
embroidered on her sampler, “ Hop on.” 

But once upon a time, the Matron, the 
Spinster, and the Artist gave a Print Party, 
and this was how it happened. 

A little Indiana city was having a centen- 
nial celebration. One patriotic bookseller, 
who had no wares exactly suitable, piled his 
window with old books. In passing, the 
Matron saw from the tail of her eye the 
folios with queer clasps and old vellum. 
True as the needle to the pole she turned and 
went in to handle and to admire. 

As she expressed her wonder and surprise, 
a smiling clerk said, “if you like old books, 
go up to our third story, there are hundreds 
of them there.”” And there were! No great 
varieties to be sure, No books of Hours, no 
Gutenberg Bibles, no Caxtons, no Shakes- 
peare folios. 

But she did find a “black letter” with 
illuminated initials, “colophoned” as pub- 
lished by Johann de Amerbach, in 1492, also 
a Bilder Bible so belated as to be of small 
value, a little narrow early Thomas A Kempis 
with gauffré edges, an old French hymnbook, 
several very old German books filled with 
church music—and she bought them all for 
less than ten dollars! 

Naturally she went again. The flotsam 
and jetsam of the place was a mass of Luther- 
an theology. It seemed as though there 
might be enough Lives and Letters of Luther 
and polemical tracts to proselyte all the 
Catholies in Indiana. One day she found a 
package of tiny prints slipped between dull, 
worm-eaten tracts. 

And the smiling clerk said, “Twenty-five 
cents for the lot; but if you care for those, 
£0 up to the fourth story, there are thousands 
ot old prints there””—and there were! 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The furniture is made of oak, and is 
covered with apple-green leather. The same 
Seotch rugs are used here as in the other 
rooms, the centers being green, the same 
shade as the leather, with a darker shade 
of green for the border. There are no heavy 
curtains in this room, just the écru linen, 
like those in the drawing-room, two sets to 
each window, and are hung one above the 
other. The windows have a_ border of 
leaded glass with the colors of the room in- 
troduced. The feeling of color value has 
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By L. G. DETZER 


Of course the Matron bought wildly, 
plunging from portfolio to portfolio, and into 
the boxes. Joy being a twin she showed her 
treasures to one dear friend after another, 
but they would have none of them. 

One day she thought of the Spinster and 
the Artist and told her tale to them. At 
once they said, “‘Take us to thy moldy attic.” 
The freight elevator was a fearsome thing, 
and so up the long narrow flights of stairs 
they toiled, and walked into Fairy Land. 
Looked at merely as a fourth story it was a 
dirty garret, but it was glorified by tattered 
portfolios with bulging sides, the heaped 
boxes piled one on top of the other—every- 
where old prints, for years unhonored and 
unknown, and overlaid with dust and grime. 

The Matron as hostess gave to each a port- 
folio, took one herself, and the sorting began. 
After a moment the Spinster held up her 
hands, saving, “Look at my _ hands!” 
“Fierce,” grunted the Artist, looking at a 
Van Gunst portrait inscription. The Matron 
hurried to see what a “ fierce print” might be. 

“What's fierce?” she asked, staring at 
handsome Adrian Relandeus. 

“( I meant her hands; this is beautiful.” 

And the fishing went on. Some of the 
prints were mounted and “written to,” while 
others were foundlings without hint of parent- 
age. 

The rigor of the game came from a total 
lack of print knowledge. The Spinster car- 
ried a sheaf of prints nearer a window. “I’m 
afraid to handle them for fear they are fairy 
gold,” she said. 

“No,” laughed the Matron, “I’m _ not 
afraid of fairies. It would take a witch or 
a wizard to turn these prints to pumpkins.” 

“ Attend, Children of the Abbey,” solemnly 
chanted ‘the Artist, “here is a Lucas Van 
Leyden!” 

“And I am finding nothing but Garfield 
campaign lithographs and ‘Predigers’ in 
ruffs and bands.” 

“Don’t be greedy,”’ admonished the Matron. 
“Didn’t you just find those fine little K. du 
Jardin donkey and dairy prints?” and she 
held up a colored stipple. “Here are a lot 
of red and colored engravings. Now for a 
Bartolozzi—this is really a game of chance.”’ 

“ Rouge et noir,” suggested the Spinster. 


” 
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been very carefully considered, as well as 
the outline of every piece of furniture. 
The feeling of completeness that each room, 
gave, made a lasting impression on my mind. 

I do not think I ever saw a house I ad- 
mired more, I just longed to possess it, and 
live in it; it was so very restful, and yet the 
colors were strong, and if they had not heen 
carefully planned and the harmony of the 
whole house studied by an artist, the results 
might have been garish. As it was, it left 
a feeling of supreme satisfaction. 


Sport 


“‘Grubbing for truffles,” growled the Artist, 
laying aside the portfolio which had only 
yielded the Van Leyden. 

They were compelled to take the Philistine 
course of not knowing what was good, but 
knowing what they liked. By early candle- 
light three large flat packages were taken 
home and the treasures re-surveyed. 

Then came the great question of “Who’s 
who.” The Artist had Maberly’s Print Col- 
lector, the Spinster owned Rees’s Encyclo- 
peedia in thirty-nine volumes, and the Matron 
after a hasty search through book catalogues, 
gave a hurry-up order for Slater’s Engravings 
and their Value, and Duplessis’s Wonders of 
Engraving. 

They had unearthed nothing of any great 
value, no wonderful Driiers nor Rembrandts, 
but they had a remarkable assortment of 
miscellaneous prints. The pains and anxie- 
ties incident to print-collecting caused them 
to run the whole gamut of joy and disap- 
pointment. 

There was the case of Martha and Mary 
ascending the Steps of the Temple (twenty- 
five cents!). This was easily discovered to be 
a “Marcantonio” by the little cube below, 
“his mark”—Slater generously gave the 
auction price as one hundred and sixty dol- 
lars, but even-the excited owner acknowl- 
edged “it didn’t look it.” By many attacks 
they sacked that fourth story and read print 
literature from month to month. Yet they 
seemed to learn only to unlearn. “A Penel- 
ope’s web course of reading,” the Spinster 
called it. After a time they realized that 
nowhere does pioneering count for so much 
as with the engravers. Then, too, they had 


_ to remember that because a print was poorly 


drawn and unattractive was no sign it was 
by a master of 1400 and something. During 
a fit of disappointment over a print that was 
attractive, but failed to make good its prom- 
ise, the Artist grew cynical and complained. 

“The print business is as shoddy as the 
society business. Being something really 
worth while can’t compare with being rich 
and rare, or better yet ‘ma onliest one.’ 

The Spinster’s brown eyes rested with 
complacent affection on a group of George 
Pencz’s little prints. Without looking up, 
she said, “‘The more I see of men, the better 
I like prints.”’ 

After Masterpiece Marcantonio Raimondi 
had had a special sunken mount put under 
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him and over him, he was found out as a mere 
adventurer, a print with a Past. In one 
corner was engraved “ Ant. Sal,” a hint ata 
secret somewhere, sometime. Later it leaked 
out (through Slater or Maberly) that this was 
the signature of Antonio Salamanca, a six- 
teenth century print dealer and publisher, 
who cut over worn plates. ‘ Beginning col- 
lector,” as Maberly calls it, was a pursuit 
demanding time. It could not be taken at 
a hand gallop. 

Even to understand the argot of the various 
engravers one need be a polyglot solver of 
riddles. 

Engr. was clear, fecit, pinzit, sculpsit, 
delineavit, and their abbreviations were easy, 
as were grave, par, and peint par. 

But there were so many variations, as 
incid, ex., or exc., stukket, direxit, druck, edit, 
all confusing to the eager amateurs. Certain 
families seemed to be hereditary engravers, 
and it required a family tree to understand 
the relationship of the Sadlers, the Merians, 
the Kilians, or the Audrans. When an 
elusive engraver had to be followed through 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and old art 
journals, there was always the pleasure of 
the chase, and usually the capture of the 
quarry. 

A long run was made for one Grandeur de 
la Pierre. He had, they thought, the air of 
courts, and they were sure he was, as the 
Austrians say, “born.” He even suggested 
rovalty incognito. Peter the Great made an 
etching, Prince Rupert did wonders in mezzo- 
tint, what might not a Grandeur de la Pierre 
do? It was disconcerting to find so much 
elegance a mere phrase. 

Then a slippery fellow was “Aug. Vind.” 
After following him all winter he expanded, 
at the foot of a print, to ‘‘August Vindel,” 
and caused another long search. But one day 
they read his title clear as ‘‘ Auguste Vindeli- 
corum,”’ and saw the changeling was just a 


Rs. ERNEST HART’S success in 

weaving ramie emphasizes the fact 

that woman’s work along arts and 

crafts lines is becoming of prac- 
tical value to the world. Where large cop- 
porations have failed this talented English 
woman has triumphed. From a single 
treadle loom she has developed an industry 
which has won recognition in both England 
and France, and which is destined to be of 
interest to the American public. The word 
“ramie” is unfamiliar to American ears, 
consequently the trade-name ‘“ramalina,” 
which Mrs. Hart applies to the textiles, 
needs a word of explanation. Ramie is an 
Asiatic plant of the nett!e family, long 
‘known in England and long experimented 
with by weavers, who detected great possi- 
bilities in the strength and pliability of its 
fiber. Its relative strength is given in the 
following proportions; ramie, 100; hemp, 
36; flax, 25; silk, 13; cotton, 12; while its 
great length, its relative width, its high 
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Canadian Cottage by the Sea 





HOUSE OF MRS. ROBERT DeW. SAMPSON. MANCHESTER, MASS. 


Charles K. Cummings, Architect 


RANSPORTED from its Canadian 
home is the little cottage which, 
during the summer months, is occu- 
pied by Mrs. Robert DeW. Sampson, 


of Cambridge. This picturesque house 
stands on the Gloucester road, far back 
upon sloping ground, with a setting of 
forest trees and rocks. Its pretty, soft- 


tinted, stucco exterior, and its unique roof, 
which curves deeply from the ridge-pole 
to the eaves, contrasting agreeably with the 
green and gray of its surroundings. 

Mr. Charles K. Cummings, one of Boston’s 
successful architects, has chosen well the 
design for the interesting cottage home, 
Its striking lines never failing to attract 
the attention of even the casual passerby. 
In these days it is refreshing to find 
among the palatial residences which line 
the North Shore, the smaller houses coming 
into favor. 

The house itself has a frontage of sward, 
which sweeps from the entrance to the 
retaining wall, and has for a background 


By MARY H. NORTHEND 


a massive line of shrubbery and trees. Half 
way between is seen a picturesque, vine-clad 
summer house, surrounded by stately trees. 
The approach to the house is up stone 
steps and by a gravel path which winds 
from the roadway to the entrance porch. 
The steps, which end at the veranda, are 
flanked with stucco walls, on either side of 
which is shown a wide border of shrubbery, 
the green of their leaves contrasting with 
the delicate shade of the plaster exterior. 
Ascending the steps, one finds himself 
upon a wide, covered veranda, which shows 
vistas framed with pillars of cement, through 


which are obtained magnificent views of 
the sea. The furnishings are simple and 


in keeping with a rustic cottage. 

The entrance is into the staircase hall, 
recessed at the back and widening at the 
right into the reception-room; at the left 
is the dining-room. These are practically 
one room, portitres forming the dividing 
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line. At the right of the recess is the 
pretty tea-room, while the service depart- 
ment is at the rear of the dining-room and 
separate from the rest of the house. Ascend- 
ing the stairs by easy landings and low 


tread, the second story is reached. This 
contains five chambers. Leading out of 


the one at the rear is a loggia commanding 
an uninterrupted view of the sea. 


The hallway is finished in white and 
hung with armorial paper in green and 


brown. It has a fireplace of bricks set in 
white mortar, over which is an interesting 
mantel, showing two sets of narrow shelves. 
A feature of this room is the recessed book- 
case with seat underneath, at the right of 
the fireplace. At one side is a window-seat 
piled high with cushions. In one corner is 
a rare old block-front desk, while in the 
center of the room is an empire table of 
rich mahogany. The furniture is a combi- 
nation of colonial heirlooms and old pieces 
brought from foreign lands. The staircase 
hall ends at the stairway at the extreme end 
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of the house. Half-way up, casement win- 
dows give light to the hall below. At one 
side is a low bookease of old carved English 
oak. The walls are hung with English 
hunting prints. 

At the left of the -hallway is the dining- 
room, finished in blue and white, the hang- 
ings being a conventional pattern. Oppo- 
site the doorway one sees a rare old Hepple- 
white sideboard, on which are priceless pieces 
of silver and pewter. At one side in the 
corner is seen the historic feature of the 
house. This is a grandfather’s clock, which 
was owned at one time by Hon. Peter Oliver, 
LL.D. He was a brother of Lieutenant- 
Governor Andrew, and lived on the family 
estate at Middleboro. In 1771 he was 
made chief justice of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and in 1774 was called upon to 
receive the grant for his services from the 
Treasury of the Province, as was usual, and 
to receive no pay or emo!ument save from 
the Assembly. his he peremptorily — re- 
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fused to do, and was impeached by the 
House of Representatives. When the Brit- 


ish troops abandoned Boston, he, with other 


Loyalists, accompanied them, living pen- 
sioned by the Crown in England for many 
years. In 1790 he gave this clock to his 
friend, an ancestor of Mrs. Sampson, one 
Benjamin Waterhouse, a noted physician 
and author. It was he who introduced the 
study of mineralogy, then a novelty in the 
United States, and it was he who procured 
the establishment of the Botanic garden. 
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He was a prominent [man, and a political 
friend of Thomas Jefferson. 

Retracing one’s steps through the dining- 
room into the hallway, one passes at the 
right the tea-room, finished in gold and 
white, dainty and exquisite in hanging and 
furniture. This is in the Empire style. 
Over the fireplace, introduced into the wood, 
one sees this motto, characteristic of the 


home: “Ride Si Sapis,” betokening the 
cheerful spirit which pervades this room. 


A feature of the room is the introdcution of 
low book cases on either side of the fire- 
place. The room is freshened by the sheer 
white muslin curtains, draped back from 
small-paned windows which open outward 
by ribbons in fashion in our grandmothers’ 
time. 

There are few estates along the famous 
North Shore that contain the special charm 
which is attached to this bit of Arcadia 
transported from northern climes to this 
seashore resort. 








The Story of the Chilcat Blanket 


N some of the larger mu- 
seums, very rarely in a private 
collection, one sees an exam- 
ple of the beautiful Chileat blanket, 

which perhaps to a greater degree than any 
other possessions of these Indians, not ex- 
cepting their totems, has been the subject of 
painstaking and historical ornamentation. 

There are but few Indian women now 
living, who by their early education, are 
capable of making an accurate blanket. 
The story has become lost, or so 
‘changed in the telling from gener- 
ation to generation, that a com- 
parison of a modern blanket with 
the one here figured, would show 
many points of variance. 

The blanket illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1 was made by an old squaw: 
now nearly eighty years of age, 
the daughter of one of the most 
famous “‘ Crow’’ chiefs of the olden 
time. Her family, in accordance 
with the genealogical ideas of the 
Kwakiults, is supposed to have 
its origin in the crow. The totem- 
pole, which was stolen and placed 
in a public square in Seattle, was 
her tribal totem. When a mere 
child she was initiated into the 
secrets of the Chileat Indians, and 
from them learned the methods of 
weaving and dyeing the wool. She 
told the writer that it was proba- 
bly the last blanket she would 
ever weave, as her eyesight was 
almost gone. 

The materials of the blanket 
are obtained from the wool of the 
mountain goat, an animal now 
almost extinct. She dressed, carded, and 
spun the wool herself, on a very primitive 
wheel of much the same type as was used in 
New England in the,early days. The dyes 
are what are known as “old dyes,” all the 
colors being made by the Indians themselves. 
The green is obtained from copper, the yellow 
from moss, and the black from iron. In 
some blankets there are threads of cedar bark 
woven in the warp, shown quite plainly in 
the fringe of Figure IT. 

The blanket is always divided into three 
panels as shown in the illustrations. The 
middle panel tells, in the peculiar hiero- 
glyphics of the Indians of that tribe, the 
story of the origin of the blanket itself: the 
outer panels, in the upper part, show a 
figure of the maker’s Crow ancestor (G, 
Figure 1), in the lower part a partial repe- 
tition of the central panel’s design. The 
groundwork of the panel is white, the other 
colors are green, yellow, and black as shown. 

The following is the story of the origin of 
the blanket as obtained from the old woman 
herself, the details being verified by an 
intelligent Indian who has been collecting 
for an Eastern museum for many years. In 
my English version of the story I have 
endeavored, as far as possible, to translate 
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By HENRY HORN. M. D.. U.S. R. C. S._ les shere they supposed his hear 


to be, but never a drop of blood 

came forth. 
literally the short pregnant sentences of One day the old grizzly wandered far fro) 
the old weman. orest, toward the sea shore. There he 
“A beautiful Indian maide aughte la big patch of red huckleberries and 
of an old chief, went to the woods berry | ing them, for the moment, forgot hi 
ing. There she met a gri vy bea! \, the 7 ‘ 


eves B, the heart situated between the eyes She wandered down near the waves. be. 


Fig. 1). The grizzly bear (the evil spirit of ng her fate. Suddenly there appeared 
the Indians) captured and married het he water, the great sea bear, who asked 


her ina gentle voice, why she wept. 
C, the eyes; D, the gills, whieh 
ilways characterize the sea bear 

these legends). Struck by his 
beauty and sympathy, she told 
him the story of her capture and 
imprisonment, and so greatly did 
she work on his feelings, that he 
immediately fell in love with her 
and determined to do battle with 
her husband. Having no weapons, 
he deeided to use stones. She, on 
her part, lost her heart to this 
brave warrior, and confided to 
him, that, could he but strike the 
crizzly between the eves, the mon- 
ster would fall dead, for there was 
his heart situated. 

‘A fearful struggle ensued. The 
wite sat upon the bank and 
watched it with unconcern.  Fi- 
nally, however, the sea bear, by a 
well-placed stone between the 
eves, stretched the grizzly lifeless 
onthesands. The victor took his 
wife to the bottom of the sea, 
where they lived in great happi- 


HOME OF THE BLANKET MAKER— ALERT BAY” ness. Soon a child was born to 
them, but as the child grew older, 

spite of the many battles, that the young t ther noticed that the mother was grow- 
braves of the tribe had with the old bear ile and sorrowful. He asked her the 
they were never able to kill him. Repeatedh and she admitted that although she lov- 


they shot their arrows just behind his fore dearly, she wished her son (E, Fig. 1) 





FIGURE 1 
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to be brought up by her father (I, Fig.1). (One 
of the most important and sacred customs 
among these Indians is, that the children 
shall return for their education to their mater- 
nal grandparents). 

“He consented that she should return tem- 
porarily to earth with her son, but only on 
condition that she make a ceremonial blanket, 
which would tell the story of his battle and 
courtship. ; 

“Weleomed back into the circle of her fam- 
‘ly she educated her son, spending her spare 
time in weaving the promised blanket. In 
spite of the greatest secrecy, the other maidens 
in the village spied on her, and thus was the 
secret discovered and perpetuated by similar 
blankets to future generations. She finally 
returned to her husband but left the child 
with its grandfather.” 

It will be noticed that the details of this 
story are very specific, so thet it is a matter of 
some interest to study the blanket in connec- 
tion with the one figured in the second photo- 
graph. It will be seen that in blanket number 
2 many of the details are lacking, although 
it is an older and perhaps more valuable blan- 
ket. The complete story can not be made 
out. Thus the face of the son(k, Fig.1) is en- 
tirely omitted, while the face of the grand- 
father (F, Fig.1) is placed between a third pair 
of eves, the significance of which is not known. 
The side panels, also, are a jumble of unimpor- 
tant designs, and do not represent the middle 
panel split in half as is the case in Figure 1. 


ewelry 


HE jewelers’ catalogue of to-day is 

a wonderful and handsome achieve- 

ment in illustration and printers’ ink; 

but the jeweler of old times was also 
a liberal advertiser, and his announcement of 
elegant wares in public print was so pictur- 
esque that it was almost what might be 
termed “‘self-illustrating.”’ 

Inacopy of The Philadelphia Gazette and 
Universal Daily Advertiser—By A. Brown, 
No. 29 Chestnut street, Monday, 11th June, 
1798, appeared the following most decora- 
tive and interesting business card: 

‘James Jacks, Jeweller and Watchmaker, 
No. 184 Market St.. one door below the Presi- 
dent’s, has imported, in the Brig Diana, from 
Liverpool and Ship Adriana from London:- 

Guns and Pistols, 
Horsemen’s swords: cut and thrusts and 
hangers, 

Silver and gilt mounted small swords 
Silver and brass Sentanag barrel’d holster 
pistols, with bayonets, 
single-barrel’d — pocket-pistols 
with bayonets 

Sykes’ patent double-barrel’d guns 

A large assortment of gold and silver epaulets 
Gold and silver cords, laces, hat-bands and 

; spangles 
Officers long and short sashes and sword- 

knots 


Double and 


Gold keys, seals, and trinkets 
Ladies’ dress gold-ear-rings 
Gold eut knob ear-rings 
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Advertising 
By EMMA CARLETON 


Ladies’ gold festooned necklaces 
A large assortment of gold and silver Watches 
warranted from the best makers in 
London 
Spring clocks in mahogany and sattin wood 
cases 
Chime clocks do do 
Ladies’ and gentlemen’s strong gold watch- 
chains 
Ladies’ pearl and diamond do— 
Ladies’ gold neck-chains 
Large gold medallions and miniature-cases, 
with pearls and diamonds 
Do—in steel, gold lockets and _ breast-pins, 
with hair and faney devices 
Diamond and pearl hoops 
Pearl and enamell’d rings with handsome 
devices 
A great variety of tortoise-shell and ivory 
tooth-pick cases and snuff-boxes mounted 
with gold 
Large and small coral beads 
Gold, silver, and gilt coral-and-bells for chil- 
dren 
Silver nutmeg-grates and boatswains’ ealls 
Gold and silver fruit-knives 
Surgeons’ pocket instruments 
A great variety of pocket-books in 
mountings 
Spy-glass for day and night 
Pocket spy-glasses and opera-glasses 


gC 1d 


in 1798 


Surveyors’ compasses and chains 
Warranted razors 
Pen and sportsmen’s knives 
Fishing-rods and reels, German flutes and 
guitars 
Gun and pistol powder-flasks, and tortoise 
shell combs 
One organized piano-forte 
Gentlemen’s silver shoe and knee-buckles 
Silver plated latchets and boot-buckles 
Ladies’ stone shoe-buckles 
Ladies’ and gentlemen’s gilt watch-chains. 
seals, keys, and trinkets, of all sorts 
Ladies’ steel hat-buckles: and silk hat-bands 
Bottle-labels, billiard-balls, and back-gam- 
-mon tables 
Large and small sheet ivory and stampt dice 
A variety of large japann’d tea-trays and 
waiters with elegant paintings 
Tea and coffee-urns with plated furniture 
Sattin wood tea-chests 
Mahogany and sattin wood knife-cases with 
or without knives 
Ebony ink-stands with plated furniture 
Sterling Plate. 
Large and small waiters and tea-urns 
Coffee-pots, tea-pots, and cream-pots 
Sugar-dishes, bread-baskets, and salt-sellers 
Castors, fish-knives, and wine-strainers 
Asparagus-tongs, bottle-stands, and snuffers 
and trays 
Mustard pots, goblets, and dish rings 
Soup, table, dessert, and tea spoons. 
Plated Goods. 
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Large tea and coffee urns, and coffee-pots 


Tea-cadies, slop bowls, bread and cake Table spoons, soup ladles, dessert, and 
baskets ca 
T — Jighes d > m Snuffers, and stands, and goblets, 
we POM, SRGeT Cees, CRS Ce Dish crosses, rings, and toast trays 


Castors, steak dishes, and knife trays 


Large and small candle sticks and patent- 
shades 
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Large and small waiters 


Sauce turreens and bottle stands 
Quart and pint mugs, and barrels 
Wine coolers, fish-knives, and 


salt sellers 


spoons 


i variety of other articles which will 
ld low for eash or approved notes, 


+ 
Lea 


Wanted. 
\ Boy about 12 years of age to go to 
rleston, South Carolina, to attend 


store. 


Ty None need apply but what 


be well recommended. 








Around the Horn 


WAY up in the Sierras, in Nevada By MARY F. BACKUS 


City(one of the oldest and most pros- 
perous mining towns in California), The first thing one comes ac 
lives an elderly lady who possesses a__ tering the hall, is a beautiful 


a number of good plaster-casts 
eir places, and mirrors in old gilt-frames 
when e! hten the sombre corners. Candlesticks 
re there are; some of them heavy brass 


ross 


1°. 41 
andiathn 


cherry 2g! 


houseful of old things that might make en-_ er’s clock,slimand graceful of design, which inveigled, not many years ago, from 
vious many a collector of antiques tick-tocks in a voice which can be heard all ov Francisco Jews, but most of them came 
The house in which she lives (built in 1850) erthe house, and keeps track of the passing the rest of the furniture around the 
contains only five rooms, dining-room, liv- hours witha heavy, dignified boom that car Horn, and are of English manufacture 
ing-room, two bed-rooms, and kitchen; but not well be disregarded. Thisold clock has a e on the work-table are all “family” 
they are all large, airy and comfortable; and quaint face, with a basket of flowers at the top lesticks, one Sheffield-plate, one pewter, 
there is a big, broad, heavy-pillared veranda anda bunch of roses just over the figure 6 at rest brass. The dishes, which are shown 
all about it, where hammocks and arm-chairs _ the bottom; and two keyholes, as big as life, o on the other little table, are, two copper- 
abound, upon which fifty persons might read- painted, at each side of it. Needless to say that e pitchers, an old sugar-bowl covered 
ily sit and take their ease, hidden behind trell- it is wound by pulling weights, and the ke green vines and red strawberries, a tiny 
ises of grape-vines and roses. It isa placein holes are make believes. Ali the works are mace pitcher of unheard of antiquity, and a 
which to lounge on summer days. But it is of wood and one is puzzled to know why the estic ‘‘Apostles’ jug” with a pewter lid. 


inside the house that one finds the old lady’s 
treasures that were brought “Around the 
Horn,”’ an expression that means almost as 


little cog-wheels were not worn out long ago e old 


g ag 1 lady is fond of all her furniture, 
Passing from the hall into the lis 


chief pride lies in her dining-room 


ino-room her 


one finds a number of work-tables and chai voard. This piece is of mahogany, with 
much to Californians as “Came over in the and sofas, old and quaint of shape. Ther itifully figured panels in the doors, and 
Mayflower’ does to New Englanders. are no pictures hanging on the walls of this s supports four tapering pillars of classie 
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design, carved just enough to make them 
appear graceful and pleasing. The side- 
board is eight feet long and broad in propor- 
tion. On it may be seen a Russian candle- 
stick (with lions of Judea rampant), an im- 
mense pewter pitcher, cake-basket and tea- 
pot of Sheffield plate, and a number of Bohe- 
mian-glass bottles and glasses. Above it are 
old Chinese and English plates. The two 
large landscape plates are marked Wedgwood. 
There are half-a-dozen smaller plates which 


~< 


THE DINING-ROOM SIDEBOARD 


are conducive to coveteousness. One lady de- 
clared that she could not bear “old trash,” and 
promptly offered twenty-five dollars for one. 

The dining-table is big and round, and is 
ready to stretch to any length desired. It 
has a fluted column, and a heavy beading, or 
“rope’’, around its edge. The chairs in the 
dining-room are simple “fiddle-back,” but 
larger than those ordinarily seen. 

The house has been lately papered with 
such old-fashioned designs as might be found 








shee 


in San Francisco, principally in shades of 
yellows and greens. The floor coverings are 
Oriental rugs, all of them old, and some of 
them very valuable and beautiful. 

The lady, who has grown old with her fur- 
niture (though much of the latter is greatly 
older than she), is very kind about showing 
her treasures and telling of the history of 
them, and is quite proud of the fact that she 
never has felt a desire to trade any of them 
for modern furnishings. 


Suggestion for a Dining-Room 


COMMONPLACE dining-room was 

transformed by a scheme that de- 

pended neither on furniture nor new 

things. It was simply a color idea 
that has proved as satisfactory as any thing 
one could have, be they rich or poor. 

The room that was so changed was itself 
unmitigatedly plain, with “grained’’ wood 
work, a pine floor and wall paper, colorless 
and characterless. The furniture was ordin- 
ary, neither good nor bad. 

When Venetian-red paper was put on the 
walls, the possibilities for distinction began. 
This discerning woman had long determined 
to have only blue and white dishes. Be- 
cause they are cheap, and a variety of de- 
signs and qualities may be harmonious, and 
because she believed that color, managed 
with judicious determination makes an effect; 


she bought nothing else. So with a red back 
ground she actually achieved an effect—that 
subtle disposition of things that is good and 
appropriate, whether they are cheap or costly. 
The good color on the walls and the pine 
floor stained, and rubbed with parafine and 
turpentine, made the essentials; the non- 
essentials did the rest. 

On a shelf was a row of Japanese teapots. 
Two plain racks held blue and white plates; 
two photos in flat black frames, were the 
only wall decorations. On the sideboard 
were candelabra of black iron, and blue and 
white porcelain. A punch-bowl of Japanese 
ware, the usual silver, and more blue and 
some red clay teapots on the top shelf. 

Blue and white figured denim curtains 
hung straight at the sides of the windows 
from top to sill. All the table dishes were 
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blue and white, some Japanese, some willow 
pattern, and all of them cheap. Comfortable 
coffee-cups of willow ware, exquisite teacups 
of thin Japanese porcelain, chop plate, bowls, 
ramequins, and plates for several courses of 
rather thick Japanese ware. Even salt and 
pepper dishes are made in blue and white, and 
a fairy-like fern dish of open work design, 
with a low broad asparagus plant in it, made 
a centre piece that no one tired of all winter. 
The larger platters, vegetable dishes, pitchers, 
dinner and soup plates were of willow ware, 
not one piece costing over a dollar, and most 
of this gradually accumulated collection 
was bought for nimble nickels dimes and 
quarters. 

The colors, and adherence to a simple 
idea, wrought the change. 

B. L. H. 





Building a Modern Home for $2500 


By CARL S. HILLERBY 


MODERN home requires strict and 

painstaking work, to carry out the 

details essential to health, comfort 

and happiness. We might include 
artistic effect as well. Nothing is artistic 
unless useful. Better make this the found- 
ation principle of house-building. If the 
house is to be a home, then care must be 
taken at every step. 

This houfse of ours is supposed to be located 
ina town of ten thousand people, where the 
fallacy holds good that an architect is a 
superfluity, and that any carpenter can make 
you just as good a plan and save you money. 
This time-worn argument catches many 
people, who learn its cost when it is too late. 
There are cases where you find an architect 
and builder, but not in the usual Western 
town. 

Get all the help you can from plans and 
pictures. Learn what ten by twelve means; 
be able to see the size when the figures are 
given. 

Make rough sketches; find out all you can 
of the construction of houses, also their rela- 
tive merit and cost of different materials. 
When you have been working long enough to 
know what you want and why you want it, 
go to an architect and let him furnish a 
sketch. Adjust this to your environment 
ind purse, and have it finished up. Don’t 
he disappointed when vou get home to find 
out that it can’t be built for what the city 
architect told you, because this is nearly 
always true. The builder in a small town 
figures at a disadvantage; he pays more for 
lumber and figures more profit. It is often 
an uncertainty to him how the new ideas will 
come out, so he gets the price high enough to 
cover the loss, if any. He is farther from 
supplies, has trouble in finding men to do 
the work, and has to wait for mill work. 

However, if you are in business, you are 
patronizing home, and it may return to you 
“after many days,’’ in a substantial form. 

You may think yourself fortunate, indeed, 
if you can find a carpenter who will try to 
suit you instead of doing things the easiest 
way. 

We have found out by experience that it 
is the best way to build by contract with a 
reliable man. Some say, buy your own 
material and pay by the day. Your house 
will cost you a great deal more, and not be as 
well built. Men paid by day won’t hurry 
and will waste material. If anything runs 
short, you will not only have the pleasure 
but the duty as well, of buying more. You 
will have to get figures on the material 
froma carpenter. Some figure too much and 
many too little. The reliable contractor can 
get much better figures than you can. He is 
a steady customer, and his trade is valuable. 

It is supposed that you have your lot 
selected; see that it has good drainage. If 
possible have an east front, then the mother 
bird, the home maker, can have the shade 
for her morning work in the kitchen and the 


cool front porch in the aftern f she e: 


get a little time to rest. 
In an ordinary town, such as we are pla 


ning for, your lot will probably be about 
You can build a home 
thirty-two by thirty-three, about thirty fee 


fiftv feet wide. 


from the sidewalk, and have nice 


grass plot with flowers and vines around th 


porch and on the edges of you! 

Set your house as far from the soutl 
as you can; about four feet from the 
line will give you room for a drivey 
the south, and a few feet to spare 

In a house of this size, one eas 
eight good rooms, halls, ba 
porches, and plenty of closet 

A good cellar with furnace 
room, fruit-cellar, and laundi \ te 
motor is a great convenience where } 
want soft water upstairs t 
dry. 

Have good sanitary plun ¢ 
plainest materials. It need t be ve 
expensive, but you will find it to 1 
it come within the limit, bu me fe 
month’s work you may do 


door. The depth of the 

ground line depends entirel) the 

of the soil, and must be 
locality where the house is 

house on the level land in a prairie tov 
looks better at least 24 inches : e gl 
Get it up high enough so that th 
windows will be above the danger of 
ning water. By all means have a fire 

in the living room. Let it be cener 
old fashioned one for wood, built of p 
brick, in some of the numerous artistic 
advertised in every magazil 

If not, build one of plai rk re 
from floor to ceiling with a high she 
you'll have a fire place at once artist 
very inexpensive. If possibl ( 
seats and a china closet and plat 
dining room. 

Before building plan for every t! 
want. Have everything settle 
in black and white. 

Don’t make any changes 
after your house is begun. | 
a large bill for extras; your 
you more than the am 
spend. 

Have a generous porch 
be a sitting room in summe! er 
vines and climbing roses. Have the 
go down at the end of the por 
near the front door, the! 
room won’t be much disturbe con 
and going in and out. 

Have easy chairs and a hammocl 
porch 9x20 will be large enough for 
purposes. 


The interior of this house must be arranged 


to suit your needs. Wher 


99 


+} , , t yy 


Have an outside as well as e cellar 


wills to build a home, they 
want it to suit themselves and 
neighbors. It will be built aceord- 
he best they have, sa ‘the ‘necessity 
educated architecturally. , 


rd to furnishings, ’ have simple 
good quality and plain designs, 
( re supposed to be made to sit on 


throw them out or call them 
else. Let your every day 
e, fewer things and _ better. 
ity is the thing most needed jn 
ern home life. It would save the 
a weary one if it were possible 
simpler, dress simpler, but we are 

ut nouses, 
\\ seem to be trying to do a little 
However there. 
ve a faint glimmer of a light in the 
tion from the stuffy shop made 
while ago, designed on purpose 
nev and judged entirely by the cost. 
irtistic Was a secondary con- 
How much better to have every- 
rmony, reflecting quiet taste 


some one else. 


re Cost has nothing to do with 
terior and is the last thing to 


to furnish all at onee: 

st have a period of growth. 

D wd vour rooms: if vou are blessed 
eautiful things use a few at a 

away and so have a continual 


Formal Gardens 
Costly Luxuries 


s socially ambitious and has only 


lest purse to draw on, would better 
ven times before deciding to have a 


. rardet It costs more in the first 
n informal garden, and is costlier to 

can never compete with the 
can do things on a bigger scale. 
maintain a formal garden 
generation in a country where 
entailed. Formal gardens in 

\ isually either crude and new or old 
| If evergreens and hedges fail 

| trimming, they soon get beyond 

Every bit of untidiness in a formal 

Every break in a hedge 
d ean be filled only by plants of 
. reserve store grown especially 
The dominant evergreens of 
formal gardens—box, vew, 
sufficiently hardy from Phila- 
mly in positions that are pro- 
winds and sudden bursts of 
ther exceptional circumstances, 
New England, and you can neve! 
1 innocent appearing winter will 
ind there in vour oldest and 


enous 


| t 1 
I Lan 


specimen. The North can never 
cor the South or California in ever- 
rdens.—The Garden Magazine. 


[r enger “Why the 


as train is moving off) 


blar ( ou put my luggage in as I told you, you 
blank« nk?’ Porter—‘Eh, mon, yer fuggage 1s 


Ye’re i’ the wrang train.” 
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Kitchens and Pantries 


Kk may simplify our houses by 
dispensing with the old-fash- 
parlor. We can exist 
without reception rooms. Wecan 
have our books, our music. and our sideboard 
all in one room, if it be large enough, but we 


ioned 


have not yet arrived at the “ kitchenless 
homes” advocated bv a certain clever but 
unconvincing ladv who writes for the best 
magazines. (Goodness knows the divorce 
courts are busv enough now witheut an 
help from kitchenless homes. True, there 


are many, very many, cookless homes, but it is 
also true that no cook ean do good work or 
to aecept a life job, in an ill- 
arranged, dark and dismal kitchen. 

In planning a house, the careful 
study should be given to the kitchen and its 


would care 


most 
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FIGURE I 


adjuncts, to make it 
to the needs of 
attractive. 

The accompanying plans illustrate kitch- 
ens, pantries, ete., varving in size and 
arrangement from the buffet kitchen of a 
small servantless flat to the service wing of a 
large country house, in which five or six ser- 
vant= are employed. Upon this question of 
servants largely depends the arrangement of 
the kitchen. For the servantless house, in 
Which madame is the cook, a’ small 
pactly arranged kitchen is a labor-saver. 


convenient according 


the owner, sanitary and 


com- 


There are no better examples perhaps of 


compact and conveniently equipped kitchens 


and pantries than those of the modern 
dining-car. The dining-ear kitchen or 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


galley idea was successfully carried out in 
the small flats at 6901-11 Normal Avenue 
(Fig.1). For cold the refrigerators 
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storage 
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FIGURE II 


serve at all seasons. 
through which the ice chamber is filled in 
warm weather. At other times this door is 
leftZopen to admit the outdoor air. Drawers 
above and a ease of drawers under each drain 


board serve for storage of supplies and 
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FIGURE Ill 


Each has an outside door 


utensils. Over the gas-range is suspended a 
horizontal range boiler with a gas-burning 
water-heater on a bracket under the boiler, 

there being no janitor employed to run a 

water-heater in the basement for all the 

tenants. The partition between kitchen 
and dining-room consists of two fixed single 
panel doors, one on each side, and two 
sliding doors to match. The first tenant who 
occupied one of these flats furnished and 
kept her flat with exceptional care and 
taste. Blue and white jars on the dresser 
contained spices, baking powder, ete. Flour, 
sugar, etc., were in bin-drawers to be described 
later. A portable screen made it unnec- 
essary to the sliding doors; a hood 
over the range, built of studding and plas- 


close 
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tered on metal lath with a combined smoke 
and ventilating thimble close to the ceiling 
under the removing the fumes of 
cooking almost entirely, as fast as they arose. 

The dining-room furniture was of simple 
“Mission”” design in weathered oak. Al- 
together it was quite as inviting as a small 
dining-room in a flat could be. 

Fig. 2 is the kitchen of a unique. little city 
home at 6448 Minerva Avenue, whose mistress 
had excellent pract cal ideas of her 
own, and a desire to solve the servant problem 
by having none. For so tiny a kitchen it 
contains a great deal of storage space. The 
refrigerator is built into a closet or compart- 


hood. 
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ment with a door about four feet high. 
Above this is a cupboard with doors. Ice 
is put in from the basement stairway, the 
house having no rear entrance or kitchen 
porch. This refrigerator appears to waste 
no ice, although so close to the range, the 
walls of the closet being well insulated. 
There being no pantry, cold storage, during 
the cooler months, is provided by a closet or 
cupboard under the right hand drain board 
of the sink. A small opening in the outer 
wall, with a door operated easily by a metal 
arm from within, admits the outer air. A 
novel idea in the plumbing of the sink is the 
installation of a single combination cock for 
hot and cold water. As the warm water is 
supplied by a coal burning water-heater and 
sixty gal- 
lon storage 
tank in the 
basement, 
it is usual- 
ly piping 
hot and it 
is a decid- 
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ed convenience to be 
able to temper the flow 
from a single faucet by 
means of this combi- 
nation cock. 

Another — excellent 
“wrinkle”’ is the in- 
stallation of a large wall 
filter with a faucet just 
above the sink through 
which the city water 
flows for cooking and 
drinking. 

The counter to the 
right of the sink, over 
which is a dresser with glaze 
with the counter of the 
and china-cases in the dinit 


slide connects them, savine 


handling dishes. Over the ran 


there isa plastered hood and 
With its woodwork paint 


the walls a very light sea-gree! 


casement windows set with lead 


little kitchen ought to 
washing a pleasure. 

Fig. 3 is a kitchen, planned 
for a modest suburban home 
yet large enough to meet t! 
family having one maid. 1 
with an outside door, takes 
kitchen pantry for cold 
storage when ice is 
not needed, as in the 
flat kitchen already 
described. 

In both of these 
plans a serving pantry 
is lacking. Dishes and 
silverware are stored in 
large china-cases in 
the dining-rooms, and 
many extra steps are 
saved by the direct 


communication between kitche 


room. With a hood and vent 
range, a simple and hygieni 

the frying-pan largely tal 

connecting double-acting 


placed and hung, and perhaps 


screen placed where it 
good, there is much to 
this simple arrangement. 
mends itself to those who 
“simple life.” 

Fig. 4 is the kitchen of 


pad U 
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FIGURE \ 
evel Lil receding one, this kitchen has con- 
r ird ess to the one staircase of the 
a s enclosed and reached from the 
é through a double-acting door 
nel of leaded glass. <A hand- 
lift, with sliding-door, opening 
vhite. stair-hall is a great conve- 
ts three practically takes the place of 
this in this three story house, 
try arrangement is the usual one 
the better class. The kitchen 
é x pantry sinks are conveniently 
through a slide, the drain boards 
common level. The sink back is 


FIGURE IX 


- Tennessee marble over eight 
The drain boards, made of white 
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FIGURE VIII 

removable for cleaning. 

drawer with front sloping 

‘ttom. Under each drawer is a 

venience devised by the 

llustrated in the photograph. 

Lt y a cupboard for pots, pans, and 
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cove voted at one end to swing out at 
rig] es into the room. The two lower 
for pots and pans, and the top 
vers, etc. The advantages of 
ice over the ordinary dark and 
cupboard under a sink, or the 
ord ill-ventilated pot-closet, will be 
good housekeeper. The 
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eculiar plan of this kitchen provides a nice light aleove for the 
range With its adjacent window. 

Fig. 8 illustrates the service wing of a large country house de- 
signed to meet about the same requirements as Fig. 7. This wing, 
owing to the peculiarities of the site, lies at an oblique angle with 
the living apartments. In the planning of a large country house 
it is often advantageous to isolate the service wing by designing 
it practically as an annex, or separate building, connected with the 
house conveniently for service. This idea is sometimes adopted in 
the planning of comparatively small summer homes and bunga- 
lows. In hot climates or during the warm season it is an excellent 
arrangement. Fig. 9 shows how such a wing was planned to accom- 
modate five servants, kitchen, laundry, pantries, ete. The kitchen 
and pantry ell, connecting the dormitory and laundry with the 
house proper, is but one story in height. 

Concerning certain poinjs of general application in planning and 
equipment. Sinks should be “roll rim,”’ of enameled iron, or por- 
celain, supported on enameled iron brackets from the wall, not on 
legs, which interfere with cleaning the floor. They should have no 
wood rim, or enclosure, at front or back. Drain boards should be 
of white ash (mahogany is still better if it can be afforded), and 
always removable with copings at back. A harp “drip”? should be 
eut under edges of boards. Sinks should be under or adjacent to 
windows, preferably sunny windows. 

Water pipes will not freeze if properly boxed and iusulated. Get 
all the light and air possible into your kitchen, let it be one of the 
sunniest, lightest rooms in your house. Kitchens usually have too 
many doors. Slide the pantry door and it will never be in your 
way. In fitting up a kitchen pantry, have an ash or maple coun- 
ter, and under it all the drawers you have room for. Deep “bin 
drawers” on hard-wood anti-friction extension slides, and fitted 
with removable tin linings, are convenient for sugar, corn meal, 
whole wheat flour, ete. They are sufficiently large for white flour 
taken from the bag, in small households. Wherever there are 
drawers under sink drain boards or pantry counters, the upper 
drawer front should slope inward at the bottom, or the entire front 
of drawer case should slant to accommodate the feet and knees of 
those working at them. 

There should be sufficient space with direct, or left-hand light 
for the kitchen table. If against the wall, a wall dresser above the 
table will be a great convenience. Dressers, shelves, etc., as many 
as possible, are needed in pantryless kitchens. A patent flour can, 





FIGURE XI. 


and filthier the more itis scrubbed. The soap-grease sinks in to 
the joints and becomes rancid and foul, constant wetting swells the 
wood, and then the shrinkage opens the joints still wider. 

Kitchen walls should be plastered with cement or a hard patent 
plaster, and painted. The color scheme should be carefully chosen. 
There is no reason why the kitchen should not be, in its way, as 
pleasing to the eye as any other room. 

It is in the kitchen of the modest home of the future, rather than 
in the domain of the high-priced cook or chef, that we may expect 
to see in America, as may already be seen in Germany under the 
impulse of the “Secessionist’’ movement, furniture, fittings and 
chaste decoration, all elegant, simple and harmonious. 

Fig. 5 is a kitchen for a two servant house with the pantry 
treated as an alcove, an arrangement liked by some housekeepers. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the service portion and dining-room of a good- 
sized country house at Canton, Illinois. With more than two ser- 
vants, a separate living and dining-room for them,—commonly re- 
ferred to as the “‘servant’s hall,” is almost a necessity. It should 
be so placed as to be accessible from outside without crossing the 
kitchen. The photograph, Fig. 10 shows the combination coal and 
gas-range in this kitchen, with its ventilating-hood and the leaded 
casement window adjacent. The cooling-room, reached through 
the pantry, is used for cold storage only when ice is not needed. 





FIGURE X 
with rotary sifter in the bottom, resting on a ledge on the wall conven- During warm weather, the large built-in refrigerator, which extends 
lent to table or bread-counter, is a convenience which ought to be from floor to ceiling (with ice chamber opening into vestibule), is 


more generally used. sufficient for all purposes. 

Kitchens should have an abundance of artificial light. There should Fig. 7. The service wing of a new house at Winnetka is more 
be one outlet in the center, one bracket light next to range and one ample, the kitchen having the advantage of full east and west 
over the sink, with a porcelain reflector. expanses. Through the leaded glass windows, in which are touches 


The best floor for kitchens, ete., barring tile, mosaic, ete., which are of yellowish green glass, are seen the breakers of Lake Michigan on 
too expensive for general use, is white pine, planed smooth and covered one side and a long sweep of lawn and garden on the other. For 
with linoleum, in twelve-foot breadths, before the piping to sink iscon- beating eggs and cake, grinding and polishing knives, and buffing 
nected and the floor molding is in place. A maple floor gets filthier silver a small electric motor is connected with wires installed for 
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this purpose through the wall at the right 
of the long table. The annunciator 
cessed into the wall and eased to match, the 
white woodwork of the room. 
one of eight automatic, inter-communi oiea 
telephones with case and receiver finished in 
white enamel. The floor of the kitchen, pan- 





tries and servants hall 
beautiful blue-gray Germai 
a soft granulated texture 
Small decorative units 
very paie blue-grey give 
seldom found in linolew 
The cooling room 





Talk About 








HE question of curtains 
and draperies is always ° 
a difficult one, especial- 
ly to the housewife of 
artistic temperament, but, per- 
chance, meagre purse. 
recent House BrEauTIFUL, a writ- 


er, listing articles 


should avoid in furnishing a house, 
includes shop-made curtains. 
suggestion called forth 
sponse from the readers; 
recall the countless windows, in house after 
house on street after street, where the shop- 
made curtains are hung! 
curtains but the stiff inartistic ones, offered 
in the shops from two fifty to ten dollars 


per pair. 


It recently fell to my lot to have the 
curtaining of an entire 


my curtains artistic 
in effect, but inex- 
pensive; and with a 
little “hand and 
soul,” I have been 
reasonably successful. 

My first object was 
the shops of my own 
small village: and 
after much delving, a 
piece of gray-brown 
linen was _ found, 
coarse in a canvas- 
like weave, at twenty- 
five cents per yard. I 
bought yards on the 
spot, not even, woman 
fashion, taking a sam- 
ple home first. This 
I used at some win- 
dows in the dining- 
room. The room was 
done in Flemish oak, 
with » red and blue 
wall, and the draper- 
ies must be subdued 
in tone in order not 
to clash with the 
other dark tones of 


I am sure the 
sympathetic re- 
for who does not 


Not the real lace 








the room. Often one 
using linen is that 
renders harsh lines t! 


t 


j 
1 
h 


This piece was as soft 


adapted itself to the 
line. So, armed with 
needle, I set to work 


hoped, an idea. The 
lengths were obtained. 
Was cross-stitched in recs 
row of fleur-de-lis, a patt 


oye 


bee wn 


_ it 
Bei naten awa wees 
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are covered with ed with shelves of tinned wire. The 


oleum havine mber. 


into which the ice is unloaded 


vater-colo1 v from wagons, has a capacity of over 
S lare torm. wu IS 
easing touch r servants’ bedrooms with bath, ete. 
ns vy the second floor of this wing. These 
the pantry, is | mav prove suggestive. 


NJ 


By MARTHA HUTCHISON SEEM 





wed from the street. 








telling in effect. After the pat- 
was on, a ten-inch hem was 
ed. By working the design be- 
the hem was turned, there was 

vantage that no wrong side 
At the top 
= hem, threads were drawn and 
ey hem-stitech was used. The 

for this was obtained through 
of the Craftsman Shops. Then 
nstiteh was done on the inside 


ene ( each strip—and voila, the room was 

ss irtained at an expense of less 
é re ( ‘ feult window to curtain was 

s ] half way up the stairs. The 

es ( is brown, with dull waxed 
¥ he wall was colonial buff. For 
( ble ows, serim, coffee-colored in tone, 

simple to work \ rchased. The same inch- deep hem- 


stitch done in two 
shades of blue, ran 
along the lower edge. 
On the field of the 
curtain, a lion, ram- 
pant, nine inches in 
height, was cross- 
stitched in old blue 
outlined in indigo. 
Qn the width facing 
was a big shield en- 
closing my initials 
and device, a candle- 
stick with — lighted 
candle. On the win- 
dow-seat are cushions 
done in eross-stiteh 
in tones of blue. And 
for one dollar this 
corner has been made 
the piece de resist- 
ance of the house. 

In the vellow-walled 
living-room, Arabian 
net, edged with in- 
sertion and lace of 


sereens the windows: 
while at the small, 





simple pattern, 
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high windows, silk, dull red in hue, hangs in 
eracetul folds from small The silk 
was ordered from the New York importer at 
a cost of a dollar and a half per yard, but 
was sufficiently wide to make the two neces- 
sarv strips at the windows. 

In a buff and blue guest-room, where the 


rot ls. 


trim is white enamel, there are to hang in 
straight folds, white linen curtains. The 
linen in coarse in texture. Across the bot- 
tom, a big conventionalized poppy of blue 
linen is applied, edged with long and short 
stitch in blue-black. The effect is postery. 

In the other bedrooms, pretty embroi- 
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dered Swisses, quite simply made, were hung. 
(of course, it all took time; but everything 
worth while does. But, meanwhile, fingers 
were doing what the purse could not; and 
for twenty dollars the entire house is hung 
with curtains artistic and individual in 


effect. 


The Proper Care of Linoleum 


“THE KITCHEN FLOOR COVERING” 


N spite of the ideal cleanliness which a 
new hard-wood kitchen floor possesses, the 
woman who does all her own housework 
will soon find that anv sort of bare-floor en- 
tails an amount of serubbing or mopping that, 
when considered in the aggregate for just one year 
of time, becomes appalling. So much time and health 
and strength are consumed for what does no one 
any good, and aside from these, the loss of what 
is most desirable during this time spent in scrubbing, 
whether it be out-of-door exercise, reading, writing, 
or even in sewing or doing fancy work, causes us 
to declare that the common-sense kitchen floor 
is covered in some way, with some one of the 
many suitable coverings that are on the market 
This is always supposing that a tiled kitchen floor 
is out of the question, although the day may come 
when such floors will be found in all kitchens, instead 
of in the homes of wealth only With the greatest 
eare a hard-wood floor soon loses the freshness of 
its finish, and shows worn spots that are anything 
but pleasing to the eves 
Experience seems to point to some sort of oil- 
cloth—linoleum, preferably ; and there is now to 
be had linoleums that have the pattern stamped 
all the way through, so that there is no wearing 
off of the pattern till the fabric itself is gone. This 
is, of course, expensive, and if in place of it one 
must buy oilcloth, or the ordinary linoleum, it is 
wise to select a small “all-over” pattern or figure. 
When the large figured oilcloth commences to wear, 
it is difficult to match worn places with the bits 
that are left over, and the large figures always look 
worse when they once begin to grow dim, than the 
small, all-over patterns. A small patterned lino- 
leum has been in use on a much used floor for over 
nine vears, and while the figure has worn off in 
places, it is still quite respectable, and may be used 
lor some time vet 
First of all, a brown linoleum was selected, the 
figures being geometrical designs in a lighter brown. 
with the self-color inside of the lines. Enough was 
left over in laving the oileloth to make several mats, 
which were used wherever there was most wear, 
and by shifting the mats, even these were made to 
last much longer than they would had thev been 
left constantly in one place and worn right out. 
The mats were bound with braid around the edges, 
the braid, which was three inches wide, being 
pasted to both sides of the linoleum, and this saved 
the edges from being fraved and rolled. Save even 
the small scraps when laving the cloth, for they may 
come in useful if the edges commence to fray , 
This fraving of the edges, however, mav be over- 
come in two ways: by purchasing the sort of lino- 
leum that is fitted to the floor in one piece instead 
of being laid in breadths like a carpet But this 
is difficult to handle if it has to be removed for any 
purpose, and so the linoleum in widths is usually 
purchased, and this may be made like one single 
floor covering by cementing the edges to the floor 
Lay the linoleum and let it remain on the floor for 
about a week without tacks, so as to let it stretch. 
If it is tacked at first, it will be sure to form ridges 
alter a time, and these ridges are soon broken and 
worn through, spoiling the entire covering. After 
the linoleum has been down for a week or two, 
apply cement to the edges, and paste it down to 
the floor This cement mav be bought at the 
furniture dealers, or any good water-proof cement 
may be used, if one’s dealer does not keep this 
particular kind. No tacks are necessary, aaa after 
the cement has once dried, it is impervious to water; 
so that if water is spilled on the floor by accident, 


By MARY TAYLOR-ROSS 


there is no danger of it running under the covering 
and raising the linoleum in ridges, besides tending 
to weaken and destroy the under finish on the 
wrong side. The cemented edges make it like one 
entire floor covering. 

In caring for linoleum, do not use soapsuds as 
for serubbing a floor. It stands to reason that 
soap is going to injure the varnish and the finish 
On a farm where there is plenty of milk, a cloth 
wrung out of skim-milk is the best means of taking 
up the dust and brightening the linoleum. Where 
milk is searce, or needed for food, use lukewarm 
water, to which has been added half a cup of 
kerosene oil, or some good furniture polish Wring 
the cloth rather dry from this, and go over the 
linoleum after sweeping, and it will be quite new 
and bright, and the finish uninjured. An ordinary 
whisk or corn broom should not be used upon 
linoleum, any more than on a polished hard-wood 
floor, because it is too harsh, and in time preduces 
unsightly seratches. Have a soft, long-handled 
brush which takes the dust from a polished surface 
far better than a broom, and does not serateh nor 
mar the surface; then finish with the clean cloth 
wrung out of the oil and water. Most housewives, 
and nearly all servants, scrub oilcloth and _ lino- 
leum as though it were a bare floor; it is dusty 
rather than dirty, since everything remains on the 
top, and for this reason a clean cloth slightly damp 
is all that is necessary. 

At house-cleaning time linoleum should be treated 
as follows: For a room ten feet square, break two 
eggs into a large bowl or basin; beat to partly mix 
them, and then add one quart of barely lukewarm 
water. Dip a clean mop-cloth into this preparation, 
and after washing the linoleum as usual with the 
cloth wrung out of milk or the oil water, go over 
its entire surface with the egg mixture. It will 
appear quite like new linoleum, and by doing this 
twice a year, the oilcloth will last for a much longer 
time, and be kept in good condition. 

As a soft brush-broom must be used for sweeping 
instead of the ordinary broom, so the use of ordi- 
nary, wash-cloths or floor-cloths is not to be thought 
of. Any cloth that is used must be clean and soft, 
and not used for any other purpose. If a cloth 
must be used, an old bath or Turkish towel is best. 
and the occasional use of an old bath-towel, pinned 
about the broom and rubbed over the floor instead 
of sweeping as usual, will add to the appearance of 
the floor covering and not injure the finish; the 
dav of washing or using a damp cloth should be 
put off as long as possible. The very best cleanser 
for linoleum when it must be washed is a large 
sponge—like those used for washing carriages. 
Neither are these expensive, and if cared for 
properly will last for years; they are also very easy 
to use, requiring almost no strength to make them 
perfectly clean. After the sponge has been used 
with the oil water on a given section of the floor, 
wash it out thoroughly in a second basin of clean, 
warm water, and rinse thoroughly before dipping it 
into the oil water or the milk a second time. In 
this way one basinful of the oil water or milk will 
suffice to clean the entire surface. 

When the linoleum or oilcloth at last wears out— 
when all the figures have grown dingy, and it is 
difficult to keep it clean, take up from the floor and 
spread it wrong side up on plenty of newspapers, 
either in the cellar or in the attic, preferably the 
latter, where it is away from all dust. Go over the 


entire surface with some good floor paint, applv- 

ing two coats, and letting the first dry thoroughly 

before attempting to apply the second. When the 
paint is quite dry, relay the linoleum wrong or 
painted side up, and it will be just as good as new, 
and last as long again. If it is given proper care, 
there is no reason why the fabric should be worn 
into holes anywhere, for linoleum rugs should be 
placed before the sink and stove where most of the 
concentrated wear comes 

To varnish linoleum does very little good; in 
where ordinary carriage varnish was 
applied, it began to wear off in a single week, and 
while wearing off, the floor covering looked worse 
than ever. Care, and care of the sight sort, not 
to have the figures and the finish wear off too soon, 
is better than all the painting done afterwards. 
A good substitute for oilcloth or linoleum for the 
kitchen floor is an old Brussels carpet painted on 
the wrong side. It requires a great deal of paint, 
but two or three coats applied to the wrong side 
with a suitable brush, will make it look almost like 
a plain oilcloth, and it wears like iron, being easily 
wiped off when it becomes dusty Do not select 
a dark paint, as this is apt to make a kitchen dark 
and dreary. There are many really pretty light 
colors shown on the color cards of all paint manu- 
facturers, and of these a soft light sage-green gives 
splendid results, and does not show the dust like a 
darker paint When laving oilcloth or linoleum, it 
is wise to give some attention to the floor; if this 
is not of matched or fitted boards, fill all the cracks 
and cavities with putty, and then spread a little 
sawdust over the entire floor; over this lay news- 
papers or carpet lining, two or three thicknesses 
of newspaper being necessary, and then lay the 
oileloth This preparation saves the oileloth much 
wear and tear from the edges of the boards wearing 
through or making a mark that is sure to wear into 
a crack before long, and the oilcloth is doomed 
when these once appear 


one case 


Owns Estate on 
Which He Was a 
Slave 


‘I suppose it is not generally known that 
Booker T. Washington now owns the plantation 
on which he and his people were slaves,’ said 
R. N. Hyde in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 

“T have seen it. When I was East last year I 
had the pleasure of inspecting it. It is just above 
Charleston, and Mr. Washington’s sister resides 
in the house, while he spends his summers there. 

“And beneath the trees sleeps the family of the 
white man who owned the Washingtons when they 
were slaves. In accordance with the old Southern 
custom they were interred on the home plantation 
when they passed away. Later it came into the 
hands of Mr. Washington, and with respect to the 
former master the graves were not disturbed, but 
are cared for tenderly.” 


The Visitor—“What a delightfully snug little 
flat you have!’ The Renter—Isn’t it? When we 
open the door we’re in the middle of the room, and 
when the sunshine comes in we have to move some 
of the furniture out.’’—Chicago Tribune 











COPPER AND SILVER LUSTRES. 


ROBABLY no other type of old china has 
more devotees than lustre ware, variously 
called gold, silver, copper, and pink. Gold 
lustre is so uncommon as to be counted out 
of the reckoning, but silver and copper 
lie within the range of china possibilities, and are 
among the most attractive of colonial pieces. 

A collection of copper lustre arranged on shallow 
shelves, where every piece catches the light, is a 
sight to awaken the admiration of the unenthusi- 
astic. The play of colorismore extensive than ina 
collection of burnished coppers, for the variety of 
tone is greater. Copper lustre ranges from a deep 
brown, almost black, up to a light golden color, 
with a host of intervening shades, tones, and tints. 
There are plain lustres, banded lustres, powdered 
lustres, flowered lustres, and lustres which yet re- 
main unclassified. 

Pitchers are the most common of the copper 
pieces, and pitchers are shown in many forms in 
the accompanying illustrations—quart pitchers 
for cider, pint pitchers for milk, and half-pint 
pitchers for cream. Of many sizes, forms and 
decorations are the beautiful specimens herewith 
reproduced. 

Just why potters neglected tea-pots, and spent 
so much time on pitchers, is at first difficult to 
see. But the answer is quite plain. Copper 
lustre was not considered fine enough for tea- 
pots. It might do for useful pieces, like pitch- 
ers, but it was too coarse for the serving of 
anything so precious as tea. There are copper 
lustre tea-pots, but theyare now very uncommon, 
and were never at any time a “standard” bit of 
tableware. 

When it comes to creamers, it might be sup- 
posed that these small and graceful pieces were 
once accompanied by tea-pots, but a careful 
search of old price-lists and advertisements re- 
veals the fact that they were usually sold separ- 
ately and were seldom a part of aset. The creamers 
are among the prettiest of lustre specimens, being 
more delicately modeled than the larger pitchers. 
The ware is thinner and the glaze more evenly dis- 
tributed. 

Lustre is not china in the literal meaning of the 
word. It is earthen ware dipped in a metallic 
“slip.” The composition of this slip long puzzled 
china manufacturers. It was said at one time that 
it was a lost art. Mrs. Earle, in writing of lustre, in 
her oft-quoted book, ‘‘China Collecting in America,” 
says: ‘‘The solid lustre tea-pots, sugar-boxes, and 
pitchers—copper-colored, brownish lustre, or silver 
—on a pottery ground, have not, so far as I know, 
been reproduced.” 

_ The date of her publication is 1892. At that 
time the many reproductions of copper lustre were 
unknown, and collectors were secure in the feeling 
that here was a ware that could not be imitated; 
here the question could not be raised, “Is it old?’ 
Searcely had Mrs. Earle’s book come from the 
press when copper lustre mugs and pitchers sprung 
up like mushrooms. They were so plentiful that 
reputable dealers feared to handle the genuine 
ware, for the interrogation point hovered over ev- 
ery piece. Even the purchase of an authentic 
piece, at a fabulous price, failed to convince the 
buyer that he had not been duped. 

A curious china condition followed. In some 
quarters real lustre became very cheap, many 
dealers being glad to sell valuable pieces at a sac- 
rifice, rather than have the genuineness of their 
wares questioned. The antique conscience, however, 
was not always so tender, and “made in Germany” 
pieces, worth less than a dollar, sold for many 
times their value. But the fact still remains that 




















those happy years—too soon terminated—were a 
real harvest for discerning collectors. Many a 
graceful creamer, sturdy mug, and huge cider-jug 
changed hands at that period. A little later the 
spurious ware was not taken so seriously. It was 
less cleverly made and ceased to be a commercial 
issue. Real lustre soared again in value and is 
still on the wing. 
It would be difficult to duplicate 

lection shown here. “Fine pieces of lustre 
quote a big New York collector, ‘ 
now. Beakers, for instance, ar 
and the commoner pieces, if they ha 
tion, are very scarce. Newburyport and Salem 
used to be the places for the ware, but even thes¢ 
towns have been so ransacked that the chances of 
a find are few. O, yes, if you want to pay a fab 








ulous sum for a piece—as much as you would for 





silver—there are people kind enough to ‘part wi 

their treasures, but lustre is not silver. When you 
come down to the fine point, it is a coarse ware, 
technically quite imperfect, but glorious in colo! 





COPPER LUSTRE 


and more ‘human’ than many 
It is this human quality that 
so interesting and so well worth whil Althoug! 
technically far from flawless, it is n eans 
crude clay. The metal glaze r 
manipulation. Otherwise a piecé 

evenly coated, and rendered co 
less. Air bubbles are sometimes se 
perfect pieces, and show that even with caré 
glaze would not always fuse. 

Wedgwood, as has been stated, made lus 
giving special prominence to gold and sil 
mens. It has been claimed that he was the 
potter to make copper lustre, but this theory 
open to question. Lustre ware, in a genera 
is almost as old as pottery making 1€ O 
have been familiar with it for centuries, while the 
Spanish and Italians have long been famous for 
the brilliancy of their lustrous 
enamel, carried to a high point illi 
becomes a lustre, and the points of distin 
ion are too fine for the average collector to 
fathom. Whether the brilliancy of his jug 
was attained by a fusing of silicious 1 
with soda and potash, or the | 
vitreous flux with oxide of tin n 
ters of vital importance to the usual china 
hunter. He is interested in the size, shape 
color, decoration, and proof condit 

iece, and, in a limited way, is glad now 
its history—its pottery history, be it said 
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Its individual history—its career, so to speal 
—is always of absorbing interest. To many 


collectors the “story” is of greater import 
ance than the beauty of the specime t 
least of equal consequence. 
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ramie lover, however, while giving 
the story, cares less for farm- 
hous ‘rounds and picturesque accessories 
thar e real worth of the piece in question, 
tors, growing in numbers, are eager 
lazes, marks, and imprints. 
no licious glazes has been traced to 
Per from Persia to Egypt. The Moors car- 
ried pain the secrets of gold and copper lus- 
. | from fragments unearthed in Fustal, or 
f Cairo, and developed the beautiful 





ware nas Hispano-Moresque. The features of 
this 1 riceless lustre are the rich, glowing cop- 
per t nd the brilliant blues, which modern 
ain rs have been unable to imitate. 

\y Italian lustres, those of Gubbio, Urbino, 
indSs e famous during the fifteenth and six- 


ies, and to-day are seldom found out- 
side is collections. Italian lustres took their 
I I cities where they were made, 
the makers. Siena ware is asso- 
Benedetto, who signed many 
bio, most famous of all, is con- 
Georgio Andreoli,a wonderful potter, 
ht to perfection a ruby glaze which 
been surpassed. Andreoli lived from 
37, during Italy’s great epoch of sculp- 
ng, metal work and pottery. He was 
f Giovanni and of Luca della 
inger. 
are less brilliant than those 
( ly, befitting a colder race and 
Wedgwood’s gold lustre is exquisite; 
rlustres are the finest of their kind, and 
lgwood come New Hall, Newcastle 
host of unmarked pieces conveniently 
ffordshiric. Inasmuch as Staf- 
County includes innumerable potteries, 
icterization is undoubtedly correct. 
opper and silver lustres are with- 
definite classification is impossi- 


ciate M 


1estro 
eces. Gu 








st 


lustre is similar in design to contem- 
I re, and it is quite probable that the 
potter 1 the discarded molds of the silver- 
sm ng the most desirable pieces are 
nown as Queen Anne which are 

ind design. Jeakers and gob- 

es found in silver tones, but they 

ur resting than tea-services and are not 
ible At one time silver lustre sets 

ilmost priceless, but at the present 

istre, if of the finest grade, is more in 

ussertion does not refer to mugs, 

pitchers of plain or flowered lustre, 

the Queen Anne variety, to 
ups and to the rare tea-pots. 
lustre also counts. When the 
as Jackfield, it does not com- 
golden pieces. Again, 
The lighter the speci- 














SILVER LUSTRE TEA-SET 
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() F all delights devised by art of man to gild prosaic life 





with simple joys, none quite compares with sweet 








Nabisco, and none receives more generous welcome. 


Where friends gather for social cheer, where 
dignitaries dine in state, where the family meal is spread, 
where merry children feast and play, there you find 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers queen of all desserts. 


They have attained pre-eminence among dessert 
confections, and always hold their rightful place on the 
menu, indicating that refinement of taste which transforms 


the business of eating into the fine art of dining. 


Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, Mint. 





FESTINO—another confection in the form of an almond shell, 


containing a melting morsel of cream outrivaling the sweetness of the nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Some of the pitchers hav: f pictures it — 
| Grecian scenes and these are always worth days 
| search. Of like importance e tl Cornwall e 
aii pitchers, showing the surrender of Y¢ vn on the 
obverse side and a spirited Lat tte o1 
Means the even volume and quality the reverse. ; eS a 1 
ft d a through- Pink lustres form anotl iu id 
Cae eae eee € such a variety of pieces t! ed a separat 
out the entire instrument. + chapter. Most famous a vares al 
; Sunderland jugs and pitchers tled T 
gray and bearing quaint trans res in blac 
and white. a S 
Rents of Summer a | 
Are distinguished for rare : Camps | | I THE IDEAL HEAT silver. 
beauty of WNERS of is at t 
NERS of Adironda to the 


Tone Quality 














them hard to rent 3 Ol "TT a Id : young 
fine camps ar q The Ideal Heat 1S pure 2 € 
fresh air, warmed to just the 


Treble far-reaching, sensitive, TE oceupied. Perma ] 
and clear as a bell. usually occupied ng 1 cP acit . 
months of July and August and it temperature, in every 
of September. 


Middle Register bright and 

singing. In good seasons, says the New \ . room and in every part of each 
usually easy enough to get a1 f $1 OO aie es Lh: 

Bass deep and seals . i to $2,500 for a camp of n tl room which means KELSEY 

The Ideal Home Piano. i tenant usually expects I OI HEAT 





eight or ten weeks. Large 














A rich Volume of harmonious j settlements may easily ren nes Warm Air Generator gives Ideal Heat 
sound throughout the Entire Scale. these prices. Very small and s camps in 1 not **bake’’ or *scorch’’ the air as a furnace 
yee ; =g* mote places, and little log and slab or shins tage warm the same air over and over like a Steam or 
“Why?” and “Inside Information,” two House Beaut—SS860—Collard f ter System with radiator 
interesting and instructive booklets, , mav usually be had for ret , 217 . ferent from Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water 
explain these facts more fully. We to $500 for the season 
All these prices usually includ 7 ee ie 
Tue A. B. CHASE CoMPANY, two to six a eight boats w Si $80 ea ee ~ rae » oe 
Established 1875 wood, ice, and all the necess insightiy iy lators and pipes to 
at. Menens. Same are included bedding and t ae ee Se ee 
y ns a ee ( even than Direct Steam and Hot 
A camp that rents for $1 ' ¢ to 20 per cont. hee them Badisens Se 
comfortably a family of si 1 nt " | add 20 to 40 per cent, less than Pub 
and a guest ortwo. For $1 
gets accommodations = ' See =e 
fifteen or twenty persons [ : ; “ nes, § and Churches of all sizes and 
camps will lodge thirty or S1 
camps are hard to find in 
ments, and cottages are sca ae ’ 3 . 
Some of the hotel prop: ; q [f you are building, or think- 
cottages for the season to I t ; . ° ° : 
take their meals at the hotel = ing of building, or if the 
er week. Some such cottag Sucte ; : : 
ee System in the house you live in 
under strict contract to ¢ ( now is at all unsatisfactory 
in the house. ; : 
The rental ordinarily « write for our book and learn thiny 
of moderate size and simy - - was 
false indication of its selling what THE KELSEY GENERA- pent 
a camp that normally rents $ aw : 
not sell for $60,000. Its £15.00 rOR really is, does and costs— 


An island camp, in spite oe . 
fetch a better rental than K | . 
in the same region. Rentals o H i 
in the fashionable settlements ~ sey eating 0. 
. mn Office 


even for camp-sites that « 











upon a body of water \ fla , Branch Office, 

é rater very hig ae a ; 

Some costly camps in fash ‘ —_ 3 St., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
reach the water by means ; ACUSE, N.Y. NEW YORK. 
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of the lakes is practically 
portance of the water front 





























offers to its regular sub- beauty of such a situation, 
utility, for in parts of tl 
scribers the services of convenient and comfortab! a 
river. 
= There is still a strong } e! oT ; Y ” 
expert decorators and con boats on many of the lakes, “ | “THE HIGHROAD 
i i . introduced in the fashionab ¢ | 
noisseurs of china, furni the servants who fetch and t J published by Herbert S. Stone os 
j rw camps demand that they f story of an ambitious American widow, 
ture, silve are, etc. rect beats laden with trur letermines to give her a 
i * advantages which she herself lacked. 
oy with be gene vie The Cannibal King—‘T: nary s clever enough to succeed in spite of 
answer enquiries, give away.” Chief—‘What’s th The y and obscurity. The story of the way 
Cannibal King—‘‘He’s taint« ys her role oy marries — — 
i ini Meee the rich and great is said to be im- 
advice or expert opinion, New York Man—Whyv d ase ; entertaining. It bears every evidence 
free of charge. Hub?’ San Francisco Man—! test .. ee eres 
part of the country is the f siete : 
—Cleveland Leader. 
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Arts and Crafts Societies in 
Massachusetts 
By MARY L. RILEY 


IGH up in a grimy old buildingin one of length of time was fostered by that organization. 
our eastern cities Is a co-operate ndi- It is now operated by the three workers, each shar- 
gy craft partnership carried of by'af’-Amer- ing alike in the profits and losses. They told us 
ad 





if 


ws 


ican girl and two Finlanders. Their work in their quiet, earnest way that their motives were 
is in metals and enamels, but principally the love of good and beautiful work as applied to 
silver. The young woman does the designing and — useful service, and the need of making an adequate 
is at the same time learning to be a craftsman even livelihood. In no case though can it be primarily 





—j to the minutest det: ails of the work. At times a the love of gain, and “the results aimed at are the 
young Frenchman who was a wood carver in his training of true craftsmen, the developing of in- 
re own country is found there making some beautiful dividual character in connection with artistic work, 


| ceeemeionains : eens Take the pang 
LEONA . Wd out of Winter 


Be ready at the turn of a valve to make 
June of January in cottage, house, office, 


Leat store, church, etc. 
4 Those who remember last winter’s cold 
and those who like to begin the day right by 
ae rising, bathing, dressing and breakfasting 
in cozily warmed rooms—and those who 
ven know what it means to have warm corners 
$ to and warm floors for children’s play—and 
= those who know what cold, drafty hallways 
ath cost them each winter in discomfort and 
Pur doctor's calls—and everybody else who 
lives in our Florida-to-Greenland-in-twelve- 
and hours climate should all know there is but 


one way out—the only sure cure is an out- 
fit of 


: —— | MERICAN 
- HEADQUARTERS BLUE AND WHITE EMBROIDERY. DEERFIELD, MASS. may DEAL 


RADIATORS 





“n things in copper and silver. This handicraft shop and the raising of standards of beauty in objects 
) was started by the Arts and Crafts Society of of use.’’ It was refreshing to see the results of 


° . ° a ight. ¢ 
A. Boston more than two years ago, and for that their labor laid out on the rough table, representing Absence of d ashes from the living rooms also takes 
= the “pang r nousework. Easier to run than a stove 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made in 
— sizes to warm any building—OLD or new, FARM or city. 
Putin without disturbing ilding or « pant Need not 
connect to street water pipes. Our tfit outwears the build- 
ing—needs no repairs. Can be anged in size if building is 
rebuilt. Makes the property easier to rent or to sell Your 
neighbors will tell y oftheir satisfaction and fuel savings, 
but y will need our valuable book t se from. Mailed 
free tot ew will te the size and kir of building 
they wish to heat. IDEAI B ilers and AMERICAN Radi. 


ators are warehoused in al! part America and Europe 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (MPANY 


Dept. 5. CHICAGO. 





» ALL of the building The fire keeps 
ays for itself in fuel and labor savings 


















—Pure Water— 


Impure water is fatal to health. It vulgarizes the table. It is 
made pure, sparkling and absolutely safe, by the Naiap FILTerR 

a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
expert sanitarians wherever known. 


Write for Booklet G 
The Naiad Filter Co. fotiuew Bite. 

















Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
Tenafly, N. J. 


Send for Samples Dept. 2 

















EXHIBIT IN VILLAGE ROOM, DEERFIELD, MASS. 
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Residence of E, L, Atkins, Paducah, Ky. 
Equipped with Kewanee Water Works Plant 





Kewanee Private 
Water Works Plants 


Make life in the country worth living. 

Vater from your own cistern, well or 
spring, aerated and purified, is delivered 
throughout the house and grounds by com- 
pressed air. 


No Elebated Tank to Freeze or Blow Down 
No Tower to Deface the Landscape 








Kewanee Water Supply outfits are now 
manufactured in over fifty different sizes, 
suited to the smallest cottage or the largest 
hotel. Send for names of users in your own 
State,and forty page catalogue No. 6, sent 
free if you mention the House Beautiful. 


Pneumatic Water Supply Co., 


Drawer F. Kewanee, III. 








Teacher—“Now, Johnny, what is the perfect 
tense of the verb ‘to invest’?” Johnny—‘To 
investigate.”—New York Sun. 


SAVE YOUR 


COAL 


In winter most houses are overheated, wasting coal and 
causing illness, Save 14th your coal; protect your family 
from LaGrippe and Pneumonia by having your house tem- 
perature automatically controlled, 


POWERS 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT REGULATOR 


will do it, Can be easily attached to any furnace, steam or 
hot water heater, Its nominal cost saved many times, It 
maintains the temperature you desire without attention, 
No heater complete without it, Used in residences all over 
the world, Send for free book. 

of sixty days 


FREE TRIAL f1ciniz.252: 


POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
109 Fifth Ave., New York City 41 Dearborn St., Chicago 




















the individuality that w 
thing well. 

Such interesting craftst 
the cities, for down on th 
in one of the quaintest 
unusual development of A 


under the guidance of Mr. Art 


summer the place is filled 
students and workers in | 
beginnings have been mad 
raphy and illustrative desig 
pottery. The Ipswich Pri: 
ealls “ painting with printi: 
this work may readily be « 
of handicraft. The art 
still going on in Ipswic! 


brought from England by th 


One hundred and fourtee: 
more than 4,200 yards mad 
families. 


mother, and use 
slight addition. Certai: 
different patterns, such 


comb, fan, double ten and dia 


as the torchon lace we aré 
The identical pillows used 


maidens are used at the pres¢ 


bamboo bobbins are to be 
carved on them. It was a! 


youngjmen to make bobbins { 
Willow and elder were someti! 


bamboo. Many families 
parchments which would re 
to follow, so intricate are 


present time there is a very ent! 
development of the Arts and 


Ipswich, out of which will 


strong group of allied indu tr 


Frenchman said, in laying 


educational institution, ‘‘ We 
Many educated men 


labor.” 


The mothers and d 
generation learned the art fr 
the SATE 
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re not confined 
ist of Massachusett 
wns, Ipswich, a n 
i Cratts is at present 
rthur W. Dow Eve 
with artists and art 
dicratt some notat 
press work, typ 
ns in the fictile art and 
ts are what Mr Dow 
g press and inks,’ i 
onsidered exter 
g¢ pillow lacs 
he ted handicraft 
early se ers in 1790 
wo there wet 
f ul differer 
nter ; ne pre 
, the d v1 
patte vith 
We 0 I t¢ t 
I ed £ he 
d ter ow know 
familiar vw 
| Revolutic 
while the 


is indispensable to the harmo 


man. 
emotions which comes to 


“There is discipline o 


in the work at the bench or at 


labor. 
comes a part of manhood. 


It is wrought in the fibré 


At Deerfield the beginning 


has been done in the town w 


zation of the Society in Blue-a: 
which is now in its ninth year 
the Colonial School of Emb: 
which are found all over New 


large number of women ha 


stitches, and while at first tl 


done in indigo blue thread o1 
colors and gray linens aré 
threads are dyed by a won 
Deerfield. The palm-leaf wor 
is peculiar to the town, a1 
weaving of palm leaf goes | 


when hats were woven by the 
group of hat makers were joi 


BURNED REED BASKET. HINGHAM 





DISPLAY OF BASKETS. HINGHAM SOCIETY 
i rT 
me d ead « 
Ips ha 
1 ( me ! 
s , At rated 
€ nd the 
hands 
1 of hones 
ur er, be 
Wi e Emlt idery 
I pirat was 
E gland Quite 
esc taug he old 
l \ liner 
+} ker 
ad I in t} 
I 1299 
IVACES SAMPLES OF NETTING. HINGHAM 
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your coal bills: 


agent in 
James FE. 
Kz 
letters come 
pay you to investigate. 


We 





ERE is confirmation, direct, 
positive, convincing, that The 
Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED 
Furnace will save you % to % on 


“After looking at several fur- 
naces, including hot-air and hot- 
water heat, I heard of The Peck- 
Williamson UNDERFEED and 
bought one from you. My house 
is 28x31, with 8 rooms, bath and 
attic. Lhadnotroublein keeping 
the rooms at 74 degrees, during 
the coldest weather of 22 degrees 
below zero, A neighbor built a 
house about the same size and by 
the same contractor, put in_hot- 
water heat, used $75 00 worth of tod al, 
and could not keep his house warm 
enough tokeep the pipes from freez- 
ing. lused & tonsof ‘Cherokee’ Nut 
Coal, at an expeuse of $27.10. The 
Furnace is easily managed, with but 
littlesmokeandashes, I can recom- 
mend The Peck-Williamson UNDER- 
FEED Furnace to any one who is 
going to build.” 


The above was written recently to our 
Kansas City, Mo., by Mr. 
Lawrence, Mining Engineer 
id Metallurgist, 2354 Benton Blv'd., 
insas City, Mo. Hundreds of such 
to us unsolicited. It will 


Heating Plans and Services 
of our Engineering Depart- 
ment Absolutely FREE. 


want to send you FREE our UNDER- 
FEED book and fac-simile voluntary let- 
ters proving every claim we make. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 


V. Fifth St. Cincinnati, 0. 





UNDERFEED 


FURNACE 


en 
MT 











BACK NUMBERS OF 


The House Beautiful 


are mostly out of print, but many 
important articles have been re- 
published in book form. 


THE HOUSE: BEAUTIFUL 


and they began the work of making baskets, which 
has developed into a fine industry. Netting is 
another of the old New England crafts that is being 
revived. 

Madeline Yale Wynne, whose summer home is 
at Deerfield, is one of the most enthusiastic of 
craftsmen. Her line is especially the designing and 
making of jewelry and the inlaying of metals with 
precious stones for many beautiful and useful ob- 
jects. 

Down on the Cape, in the town of Brewster, an 
Arts and Crafts Society was started more than a 
year ago, and one of the old homes has been con- 
verted into a studio where there are on exhibition 
specimens of work including woven rugs, coverlids, 
dyeing, and baskets. 

At Hingham the 
made 


Arts and Crafts Society has 
great strides for so young an organization. 





NECKLACE, BY MRS. WYNNE 


A vear ago last autumn the 
society went to Hampton, 
of the Hampton Institute, and gave a course of 
lectures and demonstrations to the Indian and 
negro students on the art of vegetable dyeing. 
The Hingham Society makes four kinds of baskets, 
the palm leaf, reed, burned reed, and raffia. The 
burned reed are remarkably beautiful and artistic: 
the process applied to the baskets gives rich color- 
ings. The Hingham vegetable dyes are used en- 
tirely in the rugs which are light and durable, and 
attractive in coloring. The chief object of this 
society in the line of embroidery is to revive the 
old white embroideries of colonial days, adapting 
them to modern uses, but retaining the spirit that 
inspired our colonial ancestors. The Arts and 
Crafts Societies in the towns and villages of New 
England area welcome innovation. Most New 
England women are deft of finger, and these or- 
ganizations give them many interesting and beau- 
tiful things to do. 


official dyer of the 
Virginia, by invitation 
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Every present or prospect- 
should 


things about a 


builder 


two 


roof: 


ist. That tin makes the 


best roof. 


Style”’ 


convi 


2nd. That “Taylor Old 


is the best tin. 
book 


will 
and this 


convictior yrobat ve i many 


do 


lars and much disappointment. 


It is 


sent free on re« 


N. & G. TAYLOR 
COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 





Bi-Ped Tack Puller 


One foot for carpet tacks; one foot iz patting 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks 


straight up out of the floor without destroy- 
ing them. Saves the matting 

and carpet. Made of the 

finest grade steel, 

there’s nothing to break 


or get outof order. Anyoue } 





can see at a giance what a house- 
boid convenience itis. For 

saleevery «bere. Price 25c. 4 

GENERAL SPECIALTY €O. 4” 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES, 4to, cloth. . 
With over co illustrations “You sign this deed of your own free will, do 
THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES, 4to, cloth . $3.20 you, madam?” asked the lawyer. ‘“ What do you 
An illustration on nearly every page. mean by that?’ demanded the large red-faced 
BOTH VOLUMES will be SENT for $4.00 woman. ‘I mean there has been no compuls sion 
on the part of your husband, has there‘ ‘Him? 

HERBERT S. STONE & CO. she ejaculs ated, turning to look at the ‘meek little 
Republic Building, CHICAGO. man sitting beside her; “I'd like to see him try 

to compulse me.”’—London Tit-Bits. 


. $1.50 
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WIitk 
JAPALS 


JAP-A-LAC 


1s the best varnish for 
renewing the finish on 


CHAIRS, fabs. 


* Furni 
ture of all kinds, Stairways, 
Oil-Cloth or Linoleum, 
Floors, Weather-beaten 
Front Doors andall Interior 
Woodwork. Produces a hard, lustrous finish that 
“wears like iron, For sale by all paint dealers 
Write today for color card showing 13 colors, and 
instructive booklet describing the many uses for 
JAP-A-LAC 












if your dealer does not keep IAP-A-LAC send us Ais name 
ana ten cents tu cover cost of matling, and we will send 
@ FREE SAMPLE (quarter pint can) to any point in the 
United States. : 

















Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 

Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 





D f . 
to visit the’, ANtique Shop 
185 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Genuine ANTIQUES*-SILVER, COPPER AND BRASS 
Special Attention given to INTERIOR DECORATING AND 
FINISHING 








F. C. CLARK, of 356 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 




















BARN PAINT 








per gallon 
Freight Paid 


National Barn, Roof 
and Fence Paint is 
the best painton the 
market forthe price. A durable, weather- 
proof mineral paint, thoroughly ground and 
thinned with pure kettle-boiled linseed oil. 
For barns, roofs, fences and every purpose 
where paint is exposed to the weather. 
Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. Made 
in 6 shades. Write for particulars how 
we can sell National Barn Paint for 55c a 
gallon and pay the freight, and how we can 
sell all kinds of paints cheaper than any 
other house. Remember we sell “every- 
thing to everybody cheaper than anybody.” 
Get our 1000-page catalogue and compare 
prices—that's the proof. 








Ask us to tell you how to save 10 
per cent from list prices on everything 
you buy—we have a plan you ought to 
know about--it will save you 8150 to 
$250 a year. 








Catalogue is now ready. Send forit today. 
Co-operative Society ofthe National Supply Co, 
I Lansing, Mich. Chicago, IL. 











Fi = 
inding a Velasquez 
O recently as five and a half vears ago, a 
tourist tramping through G la (Spain 
“ame to asmall village at th ot of the 
northern slope of the S | on 
The only inn was a wret« i, t 1eEdOow! 
place, with a sinister appearance: The Septet 
night was, however, fast closing | there was 
no choice. The mountain road, at dusk, to the 
village on the southern side of ¢! ls 
inviting, for brigandage had been s vhat 
So, making the best of it, the artis 
that he possessed a revolver in cas ¢ 
applied at the inn for a night’s He was 
fairly well received, supper of a s vas hastily 
provided, and after the meal he sa r tl od 
fire and smoked, for the night t 
He must have fallen asleep, | 
he woke with a start to find t! st 
complete darkness. But when t! I 
he saw two men crouching in a t s 
knapsack in their hands, evident! ht in t 
act of opening it. Whether i as 
the awakened sleeper thought 
was approaching him from behir 








hand of one of the kneeling r . ight a 
gleam of naked steel. Anyway 
hastily drew his revolver from | ( d 


jumped up. Within a yard or tood 

a rough-looking peasant with a long lrawt 

It was not a moment for parley i tunglist 

covered him with his revolver and 

him to drop the knife. The ma : 

seeing his companions were coming to his supy 

moral or otherwise, the artist deflected his 

so as not to hit the man, and pulled trigger 

There was a sharp report, a crasl t 

falling, and a stampede of the led 1 rs 
The sound of the shot brought t! llord 

his wife, who in Andalusian patois, bu th g 





faces, asked with assumed inno vhat d 
occurred to disturb their guest. He ex; i 
somewhat forcibly. The landlord shrugged his 
shoulders, said he was very sorry, anat! ed 


the robbers (who probably had bee gated t 
murder his stray guest by himself | suggest 
that sefior would perhaps like to reti th 
chamber, which had been prepared 
artist declined, and intimated nt 
sitting up all night where he was 

any other persons than the landlord 

their daughter, a girl of about y 
should they enter the room. The night passed 
quite undisturbed save for the ca r of sol 
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GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newurk,. NW. J. 











Ideal Gift Books 








\ BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS VERSE 


\ 1 lume containing the best humorous 


. BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE 


I ¢ includes extracts from the works 
or T Nearly everyone of note 1s repre- 
sent ; Ward to Mr. Dooley. 


Published by HERBERT S.STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO 








fowls which seemed to be lodged i: 
and in the early part of the nig 
beneath the window. 

When morning came the artis 
shutters and at once noticed 
had crashed to the floor when 
before was an old picture which l 
hanging frameless on the wall. His 1 
severed the string. He took it I 
examined it carefully. He thought he recognized 
the artist’s work, although it is g 
dirt and smoke. The wood 
stretched was injured, and as he s ning 
it, the woman came in and saw this 

“Sefor,’ she exclaimed, h 
anger, “see what mischief your‘sh 

The artist saw his chance. H 
self as being sorry. 

“Sorry!” exclaimed the wor 
saw a means of extortion, 
does not mend matters. We ars 

The woman’s husband came in and added 
tale of woe to hers. In the end, t! f i 
sum amounting to four shillings | t dan 
done to his wall and the pictur r} t 
clined, and the man finally. insisté 
paying a sum amounting to fifteen shillings and 
taking the picture. 

As the artist made his way up the steey 
toward the hill road, he heard the innkeeps 
his wife rejoicing over their good fort 
a fool of a traveler a dirty picture f 
lings. The artist carefully cut the « is fri 
its wooden stretcher, and also re} L he 
might, for on reaching London he found he had 
brought away from the sunny Sout! 





worth six thousand dollars.—C hambe« 
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Leather Grille 
| CALENDAR 


id 





Nothing like it anywhere at any price. 
Nothing as beautiful and artistic else- 
x double the price. To intro 
: im 1 SUNTAN leather draperies 

‘ nv 
ae grilles we offer this calendar (only 
He ids te one to a customer) at half its actual 
i ne \ Burnt tan leather representing 
tt led | the torical San Gabriel, Cal., Mission, 
771, or appliqued red velvet 
as flower) on tan or green 
\ grille used is the same that is used 
r draperies. It is new, novel, and 
i ucan form an idea of the 





Send us $1.00 

















‘id Prices: 
i $3 to $30 iil 
708 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Leather 





e & Drapery Co 
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A Children’s Play- 


house 


EREWITH we present two picutres of a 
children’s plavhouse in England. It was 
the idea of ajlady in the country who had 
two grandchildren living near her, to 
whom she thought it might prove not only 

amusing but instructive in teaching the children to 
help themselves. The cottage was an empty one, 
cot tan but one room on the ground floor; that, 
however, is all that is required. A store of coal and 
wood is kept outside, which the children bring in to 
light the fire. They do cooking of various sorts 
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“ A Perfect: 
Stroke” 


How many have you made? 
A perfect stroke means a “‘ good 
drive.”” You can’t drive suc- 
cessfully the enterprises of a life 
without vim, strength and 
enthusiasm. These come from 
foods that are rich in the vitaliz- 
ing elements that make healthy 
tissue and clear brain. Such a 
food is 


Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 


It contains all the body- 
building elements of the whole 
wheat in natural proportion and 
in digestible form. There are 
wheat foods and wheat foods— 
some “ground” and some 
“ flaked’’—but there’s only one 
shredded whole wheat food. 
It is nota “ pre-digested ”’ food; 
it is a ready-to-digest food. 
“ Predigested”” foods soon put 
the stomach out of business. 








A CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE 


instructed by their governess), wash up, and are 
expected to keep everything in good order. Some- 
times thev entertain their grandmother and other 
friends to tea, and occasionally they take their 





dinner with them and spend the whole day. Ther . 

are convenient cupboards in the kitchen, in which 66 of 99 

all necessary china, ete ? is kept The garden is a It S All in the Shreds 

ane, seman a ig yo —, pig a shes Shredded Wheat is not “ treated” or “flavored” with anything. It is the whole wheat and nothing but the 
_eciens ata ; ~) Dees Mat Pe sand raeee a ‘ea wheat—the cleanest and purest cereal food made. It is made in two forms—BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The 
eae” if pH nag 0 no <a on “af ie Be BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream or for any other meal in combination with 
ae Poplin oe dpe weiemanie cn dhe oo fruits or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shredded whole wheat cracker which takes*the place of white flour 


bread; delicious as a toast with butter or with cheese or preserves. “The Vital Question Cook Book” is 


which that town was relieved. The children (a boy sah teen tor Ghee altel. 


and a girl) may be seen at the gate in the photograph 
representing the exterior. The pictures originally 


need | THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
The Tooth-Brush NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Tree 


The tooth-brush was brown, brown alike in 
handle and bristles, and its shape was uncouth. 
“Tt is a home-made article,’ said its owner. 
“Tt grew on a little tree, a tooth-brush tree. They 


have a tooth-brush tree in Jamaica. As we go 
out and pluck a peach or a pear, so the Jamaican 
goes out and plucks a tooth-brush. 


“Literally, of course, he doesn’t pluck a tooth- 




















iach Giranin ail & tale andl saves aut aun ene systems, either HOT WATER or STEAM, can only be properly installed from 
into bristles. The wood, you see, is somewhat plans and specifications made for that purpose. We make complete heating plans and 
saponaceous, like slippery elm, and it has an specifications from which your system can be estimated and installed, and which show 
aromatic flavor like dentifrice. It makes a tooth- what you are going to get for your money, and you can see that you get it. We make 
MeTbe eok of the singular tree is often ground . specialty of heating plans and specifications, and are equipped to provide same 
into tooth-powder. Here is a box of the ground to Architects, Heating Contractors, or House Owners. Correspondence solicited. 


bark. It smells good, doesn’t it? Though it 


makes no lather it keeps the teeth very white. THE HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERING CO. 


“Jamaica is undoubtedly the only country in 414 Laclede Building Saint Louis, Missouri 
the world where you can go out and pick not only 


your tooth-brush but your dentifrice from a tree.”’ 















































SHEFFIELD PLATE 


MONG the many rare and beautiful things 
which have interested collectors, few have 
a greater claim to consideration than old 
Sheffield plate. Unlike old silverware, 
there is little information at hand to 
guide and assist the purchaser. That Sheffield 
late is copper, plated with silver, everybody 
coon, but few know the process of plating, or any 
of the tests to distinguish the old 
from the new. Often dealers are 
extremely vague on the subject, 
few vouchsafing any facts be- 
yond the information that old 
Sheffield was plated by hand 
while new Sheffield is electro- 
plated. These statements are 
true, but somewhat meager. 
Sometimes pieces of Sheffield are 
declared to be two hundred years 
old which is absurd on thesurface. 
It was not until 1740 that 
Thomas Bolsover, a Sheffield me- 
chanic, discovered that copper 
and silver could be fused in such 
a manner that the former metal 
could be completely coated with 
the purer one, presenting to the W Kao 
eye the appearance of silver. The 
story runs that Bolsover was re- 





tea and coffee urns, loving-cu 


sets and coffee-sets, lamps 
fruit-baskets, were among 


ti 


Hancock and his contempora 


Sheffield the industry spread ¢ 


ingham ranking second. | 


distinct characteristics which 
imitations, and which are suf! 
uineness. As Sheffield trays 
of all Sheffield pieces, we will 


2), 


SHEFFIELD 


pairing a knife made of copper 2. i 2 es. ee 6 Ba 
=3 1 x x P . _ ps rOss. - mB. LU. 

and silver when he made this 3 Open Hand. Watson. Shettield 7° 

discovery which was destined to *4 Crossed Arrows. Fenton, Creswick & Co. 8 | 

influence the silver trade of all ° aniend Seenaahen. Boulton, Bir- 2 ( 

England, and to transform Shef- Seer 


field from an insignificant town to 
a great commercial center. 

Solsover confined his invention to snuff-boxes 
and buttons. Thomas Hancock, who followed him, 
and who reaped the benefits of his industry, en- 
larged the scope of the work, making many articles 
of use and beauty which had hitherto been made 
‘only in silver. Trays, cake-baskets, candlesticks, 


*Similar marks are foun 


example. If the embossed 
sterling, if the plain “‘ plate”’ 
is of silver, also, if the Joints are 
with the same metal, the tray 
The same tests may be made wi 
as cake-baskets, tea-pots, mugs 


Old Sheffield is now very 
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ariy 





MARKS 


} 


Oo! 





ly valuable \ tray, meeting 

is just as valuable as if made 
Collectors in this country do 
old travs. There are trays of 
sliver, and many of them are 
eptance of the term, but they 
1,”’ strictly speaking, for that 
ld, made during the “first” 
sterling borders and _ shields 
rders were made of composition, 
lacked the sharpness and 
licaev of the earlier ones. Pieces 
s decorated could be sold at a 


wer figure. The ware was slow- 


ecoming commercial 
Cake-baskets, coasters, and 
llesticks are the Sheffield 
les most frequently encount- 
| Few of the baskets have 
borders: the coasters are 
ornamented with silver: 
candlesticks are usually so 
that the copper foundation 
ore prominent than the silver 
se pieces are desirable, but 
ire not early Sheffield, and 
i not be purchased for such 
rticles are invariably fine in 
and when cleaned and 
ed are valuable additions to 
ble or sideboard When 
les are to be used they should 
lated From the collee- 
stand point, they are more 
sting in the worn condition 
be said here that Sheffield 
the early period seldom 
Che silver is so thick that a 
ir have made little impres- 
thing of beauty when it 
th’s hand and as such it 


hese rare pieces unless 
late back at least a score of 
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Ifits price - buy the cheap kinds, 
If quality counts - you must insist 
on getting 





COCOA 


UNEQUALLED 


FOR 


PURITY, 
QUALITY 


AND 


3 FLAVOR. 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 





eA. at -0f gob you 
by return yagi mypersntpret 






thing for you ) pay) one 

of my latest new secret pre 

cess, beautiful colored stere 
WRITE FOR THE oscopic views 1 will also send you my new 
FREE COLORED price list of stereoscopes ar id views of all 
VIEW NOW. kinds. war views, scenery, famous places. 


St. Louis Fair views, Bible scenes, comic 
ee epee erage oz allwonderful offers 


ROBERTS SPECIALTY ‘COMPANY, » BOYCE Bi BUILDING, CHICAGO, a. 


FINELY POw:sHED PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
’ 
and satisfactory --forold or new 
floors—d | fferent patterns to match 
furniehinge-—outwear carpets. 
a ee hae ones. — 


THICK OR THIN 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Mirs.. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








ox" MAKE A STOVE OF YOUR _ 
©% ROUND-WICK LAMP OR 


GAS JET BY ATTACHING A 


ue vue lant Heater ...* 


to Apply 
GETTING HE as and LIGHT at ONE COST 
It 1 ¢ Round-W np Chimney, Gas let 
or M } rtificial or natur t interfering 
the | e rdir f we 
I ! € rga 
ed ta wit 
Alisol yer ater way 
erfere the i 
This Heate er structed 
Attracts r € ipl 
atic ter ing T ack € 
heat that or ri est e 
\ le ata es of the r for heat 
the I v4 } ed | 
I> e: I H Water 
f ha Wa Babie t 
Misé Cornelia W New I N. ¥ 
rite ma winter ’ r i} 
the fire i «, the Giant Heater " 
will n make the roon mfortable It is 
‘ nvenient for light cooking alsc the 
ick room, or in a bedroom where there is n 
tir 





Order to-day. Sent by Express 
or Mail Prepaid 


Polished B Cc 1 $1.5 0 
PRICE olishe rass Complete 2° 00 


Oa Round Wies Lamp 


Nickel Plated on Brass 


oeoeer You Take no Risk as we re- 
foe ee , fund the money if not satis- 

- » factory and returned to us 
" in to days. 


estimonials 
GIANT HEATER CO. 
44 Monmouth Street 
Springfield, - Mass. 





On Gas .e 





On Mantie Burner 








years. But the later pieces, provided they are 
hand-made, are worthy of attention. The new 
trays and candlesticks that masquerade as old 
should be avoided. Finely made reproductions, 
sold as such, are oftentimes of real merit. They 
are faithful copies of the best designs, and are 
excellent specimens of workmanship. For daily 
use they are more desirable than decrepit pieces of 
the middle period, and they are less expensive than 
the cheaply made new trays sold as old. 

The pieces shown in the illustration are both of sil- 
ver and Sheffield plate. The pepper-box and cream- 
er are sterling,theotherpieces injthe group are of old 
Sheffield. The cake-basket is an unusually fine spec- 
imen, having a silver border and a silver handle. 

The process of making old Sheffield plate was 
well described a few years ago by Mr. Arnold T. 
Watson, president of the Sheffield Literary and 
Philosophical Society, in an address on the ‘Silver 
Trade of Sheffield,’ delivered before an assembly of 
silversmiths. Mr. William Watson, in his valuable 
book, “‘ Pewter and Sheffield Plate,”’ gives a portion 
of the address. The method of making the old plate 
is told in such a lucid manner that the following 
paragraphs in Mr. Watson’s own words, are given 

“A bar or ingot of copper, varying from one inch 
to one and one half inches in thickness by two and 
one half inches in breadth, and of any length, 
according to the size of the article to be made, was 
taken, and the surface or surfaces to be plated, were 
well filed, scraped, or planed with a machine con- 
structed on the principle of a joiner’s plane, until 
perfectly clean, in n, and free from blemishes. 
sheet of silver varying in thickness from a sixteenth 
to one-half inch or more, of the same size as the 
metal plate to which it was to be united, was then 
likewise filed, ete., until perfectly clean and even. 
The two cleaned surfaces were then placed together, 
the greatest care being taken to avoid fingering 
them A plate of copper about one-sixteenth of 
an inch thick, slightly less in size than the silver, 
was then placed upon it, and lastly upon the whole 
was placed a piece of strong iron nearly the length 
of the ingot, about an inch broad and one-quarter 
of an inch thick to receive the pressure of the iron 
wire. These various plates were then tied firmly 
and closely together with strong iron wire, twisted, 
so as to keep them in position during the process of 
soldering in the fire The edges of the silver were 
then touched around with a solution of borax and 
water, and when dry the bar was ready for the 
plating furnace. Heat was then applied in a rever- 
beratorv furnace until the silver was seen to flow 
and be in‘a state of fusion round the edges, which 
the borax as a flux greatly facilitated. The whole 
was then quickly removed from the furnace by 
means of tongs,so constructed as to clasp the sides 
of the metal without pressing upon the surface, as 
too much heat or the slightest pressure when in 
this state would cause the silver to run off and 
spoil the piece 

The ingot, which was thus plated, was gradually 
cooled, and placed in strong pickle of spirits of salt 
or spirits of vitriol and water to free it from borax 
and the dirt of the furnace, after which it was well 
scoured with Calais sand and water. It was then 
rinsed and dried, and the metal sent to the rollers or 
the forge-hammer to be drawn out to the desired 
thickness and dimensions. The ingot was rolled 
cold, and during the process frequent annealing was, 
of course, necessary to prevent its becoming brittle. 
The sheet, when of required thickness, was cut 
into the shape suitable for the article to be made, 
edges or parts being joined together at a moder- 
ate heat with solder, borax, and sandiver, formerly 
a product of the glass-furnace, being used as fluxes. 

“About the year 1784, Mr. George Cadman in- 


troduced a very valuable improvement in plate 
manufacture, by soldering silver edges and mounts 
on plated ware.” 

If these facts are borne in mind, many of the doubts 
regarding the age of She ffield plate will be removed. 
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uritan Settle 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty ts Cottage Furniture 








( UR product comprises a large as- 
sortment urniti 


of furniture adapted to 
the needs of persons building a home at 





the seashore or in the country. Our 
prices are such that individual taste may 
be gratified at moderate cost. Furniture 
made of oak may be obtained of us in 
the unfinished state, or finished to match 
interiordecorations. A package contain- 
ing pictures of 150 distinctive pieces 
may be obtained by 
Wood stains 


or small quantities. 


postal request. 
furnished by us in large 





William Leavens & Co. 


Manufacturers 


32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














George Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
hold upon the public, as the performance of 
“Candida” in New York has a 
proved. Whoever acts his plays he himself 
occupies the center of the stage, and it is the 
play and its characters which ‘are afterwards 
the subject of discussion. To those who have 
Ganovere d Bernard Shaw, no other books can 
quite take the place of his “Plays Pleasant 
and Unpieasant” and “Three Plays for Puri- 
tans.” 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
Republic Building : : CHICAGO 
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FIC COAST 


~S 


California, Oregon, and Washington, splendid in 

their climatic and health-building conditions, offer the 

opportunity of a lifetime for building up a new home 

The division of great ranches affords a fine oppor- 

tunity to get a small farm that will assure you a 

competence. Profitable crops of fruit and grain can be 

raised with a minimum of labor; business is good and 
capital finds profitable investment. 

One-way Colonist tickets are on sale daily, Sept. 15th 

to Oct. 3ist. at the rate of $33.00 from Chicago to 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 

Bellingham. Vancouver, and Victoria, with corre- 

spondingly low rates from all points, good on daily and 


Personally Conducted Tours 


In Pullman tourist sleeping cars. Double berth, Chicago to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles or Portland, only $7.00. S. A. 
Hutchinson, Manager, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


$62.50 California 


AND RETURN 








Strictly first-class round-trip tickets are on sale from +s. 
all points, Oct. 17th to 21st; rate from Chicago to ~ 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and return, $62.50. 

All Agents sell tickets via 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


and North-Western Line 


If you want to know how to reach the Pacific Coast, how 
much it costs to go, how long it takes, and what you can do 
when you get there; if you want to know about the resources, 
climate, and opportunities of the West, send 4 cents in stamps 
for booklets, maps, etc 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passencer Trarric Manacen 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY., CHICAGO, ILL. 











PHYSICIANS OFTEN PRESCRIBE CHANGE OF AIR. 
PUT IN FIREPLACES, EXCELLENTIN SICKNESS. THEY 
ARE THE BEST VENTILATORS. SEND FOR OURCATA 
LoGUE iLLustraTING BRICK MANTELS. 
PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK COMPANY, 
DEPT. 14, 165 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Glen Steel Folding Mat 


Prevents Anyone Tracking Mud or Srow Into the House 
One scrape of the foot in any direction across a Glen Steel Mat take 
and snow which cling so tenaciously and resist all the ordinary mats 
attractive, is easily cleaned, does not curl up. Its wonderful construction 
it wear a lifetime. Unexcelled for residences and entrances to all pul li 
first class dealers handle the Glen, if yours don't, write today for catalog a 
bar and soda-fountain mats on same principle. 


Glen Mfg. Co., 151 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Hartman Flexible Wire Mats and Hartman Stocka Ww 
Wire Fence. 
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Cora’s Room 


| 4 SHE indulgent parent entered his daughter’s 
len,’ looked around, and = grunted. 
What do you calculate to do with it, 
ra?’’ | asked. 
[To do with it?’ repeated the girl, 
\\ vou mean?”’ 
1d to charge admission, or show it 


g to use it as my own little room.” 
natter with the other big rooms?” 
said the girl, reproachfully. 
rstand? This is my room, with 
I want it to reflect my individuality.” 

1 the old gentleman rubbing his chin 

cher-knives and grass-hooks up there 
gentle disposition, eh? Is that 

What do you want with that stock- 

vwav? You aren’t going to skin 


Moorish yataghans, not butcher- 
i the girl. “The curved one is a 
I never looked to see whether 
loaded or not It’s seventeenth 


That’s what the dealer called 


than call it,’’ said the father 
\ loesn’t explain whv vou've got the 
what I am trying to get at.” 
Oriental effect, papa Don’t 
vy go with the draperies?” 
gereen, and blue things with the 
glass sewn in?”’ 
Aren't the colors lovely 
’ had something to say when I 
had a little red and blue and 
in’t call it lovely. You said 


ich othe 4 +g 


this is different, don’t you see? 

i rist Vv Uriental 
ing-wheel doing over there in 
\r going to spin?” asked the 


ld,’”’ laughed the girl ** But 
s delightfully quaint and old 


ugh So are those brass 
electric light on here? And 
lantern, too Where in the 
did you get all that junk?” 
wrought-iron. I gave twenty 
f junk.” 
t off that easv,”’ remarked 
1 paid twenty dollars for that, 
ugh to have paid one hundred 
de might have those candlesticks scoured 


I you’re bound to have them here 
Whi have those pictures framed? You 
on done for fifty or seventy-five cents 


Thev’re not supposed to be 


VW t rue hanging on the wall for?’’ 
I vajo blanket. I thought it made a 
Indian pottery.” 
floor is the place for it, but 


t’s a It’s your room, and you can put it 
on 4 f vou like Oh, I see you’ve got a 
Japar rella up there. Is the roof leaking? 
You uve told me.” 

O 

| pardon, my dear. I suppose that’s 


Oriental idea. But I want to tell 

I to Japan and they don’t have their 

ini n in the house—they think it’s un- 

lueky lidn’t vou get some pots that were 

stra were bound to have pots? They’re 

half of t p-sided. I see vou’re going to have 
musi¢ ind of a banjo is that?” 

It njo. It’s a lute, and it’s very old.” 

It Well, I’ve seen some dime museums 

that we t this—there’s one on Clark street—” 


It’s g re things in it. But don’t you fret. 

[ think I lp you out. I’ve got a few antiques 
mvst vy where Iecan get’em. Your Uncle 
Josepl it-or-miss rag carpet that would 
ake kground for some artificial fruit 
Aut made out of wax. And there’s a 














bootjack Joe’s got that must be sixty years old. 
Maybe he’d seare up an old boot to go with it and 
carrv out the effect. If we went to Joe’s we could 
get the old melodeon as a companion piece to the 
lute. Would old clothes be acceptable?” 

‘But don’t you think it’s pretty and interesting, 
papa?” asked the girl, pleadingly. 

“Cora,” said the indulgent parent, “you go 
ahead and make it as oriental and quaint and indi- 
vidual as you blame please, but unless you want 
to get shocked, don’t ask me what I think of it.” 
Spring/ie ld Union. 





Notes 


IMPROVING THE BLUEBERRY 


N a recent bulletin of the Maine Experiment 
Station, Professor W. M. Munson writes 
“There are vast areas in Maine which, while 
bearing a considerable number of blueberry 
bushes, and vielding a profitable return to 
the few people who make a practice of gathering 
the wild fruit, are not utilized as they might be 
Svstematic treatment in the way of burning, 
planting, and managing might with profit be given 
to these lands and extended to other sections 
‘Another phase of the subject which is worthy 
of careful attention is that of domestication, and 
the improvement of types by selection and cross- 
ing. The fruit in its wild state is superior to that 
of most other small fruits, and it is very susceptible 
to the influence of environment. Systematic ex 
periments in this direction are in progress at the 











station he most promising species for this work 
is the high-bush blueberry, Vaccinium corymbosum ’ 


SPINACH 


r is a constant wonder to me that people will 
buy the spinach offered in the markets, when 
it can so easily be grown, and of so much better 
quality, in the home garden. If the seed is 
planted in rich soil, and plenty of water is 
given, the plants mature very quickly. Their 
growth may be hastened by the judicious use of 
nitrate of soda or some other quick-acting fertilizer 
rich in nitrogen. Except in the most northern 
states, seed mav be sown late in August or earlv 
in September, with the expectation of results the 
same season I prefer the variety called Victoria 
although the Prickly or Winter Spinach is com 
monly recommended for fall sowing for use the 
following spring. The Arlington Pointed-Leaf is 
another variety for fall sowing for spring use 


EGG-PLANTS IN THE NORTH 


OR several years Professor W. M. Munson 
has been experimenting with egg-plants at 
the Maine Experiment Station. In a re- 
cent summary of his results, he states that 
it was demonstrated that with careful 

treatment, the egg-plant mav be successfully 
grown in central Maine, the most important requi- 
sites being: early sowing; vigorous plants; late 
removal to the field; warm, rich soil. Most of the 
well-known varieties are too late for this climate, 
but Early Dwarf Purple, Early Long Purple, and 
Long White were satisfactorv Several crosses 
were made between white-fruited and black-fruited 
tvpes. After four years of breeding it was found 
that no type sufficiently constant in color to be of 
value commercially was produced. There was, 
however, a marked increase in vigor and produc- 
tiveness as a result of crossing. In the first gen- 
eration the purple-fruited types seem stronger in 
their power to transmit color to the offspring than 
do the white-fruited types; and this law appears to 
hold whether the purple type is used as the male 
or the female parent. In later generations the 
inherent strength of the white-fruited types appears 
stronger than in the first. In all cases the white- 
fruited types appear stronger than the purple in 
the power to transmit form and productiveness. 
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LAMP 
SCREEN 


Use and 
Beauty 


It is simply marvelous the things 

you can make for the home witha few 

cents’ worth of Dennison’s Crepe Paper 

and Dennison’s FREE book to show 

you how. Beautiful things of utility. 

Art creations for decorations. All easy to make 

even if your fingers are all thumbs. Every color 

of the rainbow; every tint of the spectrum ; 

thousands of beautiful designs and exquisite 

shadings, so near to nature that the eye is de- 
ceived, are reproduced with 


Denmnisond 
Crepe” Pafaer 


The most decorative material known Send for the 
Book and see how easy it allis. Buy a roll of Dennison’s 
Crepe Paper and see how quickly you can make som« 
thing really useful Get the children interested and 
marvel at the beautiful things they can make rhe 
cheapest and most helpful pastime known for children 
It's really wonderful what you can do with Dennison’s 
Crepe Paper. but you must get Denunison’s, that’s the only 
secret of success with Crepe Paper. You can't produce 
the same result withany « repe paper but Dennison’ s, as 
no other possesses Us splendid strength and shading. 
Because of their exquisite designs and the purity of 

the material, DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER NAPKINS are 
fast taking the place of linen. 

WHISK - Dennison's Crepe Paper and Crepe Paper Napkins can 

Te) ms) a be found at alldealers. If you cannot get just what you 
want, notify us, and we will see that you can get it 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


Send your address to our nearest store and receive 
FREE anassortment of beau- 


. ; : iful table decorations made 
, Wr, : 7 2 with Dennison’'s Crepe Paper 
: Please address Dept. 15 
; at our nearest store 


“s DENNISON 
~ ee MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


. 


The Tag Makers. 
Boston 


. 26 Franklin St. 
a gs} ‘ New York, 15 John St. 


; , Philadelphia, 
i<— 1007 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 


St. Louis, 
413 North 4th St. 


WASTE BASKET 





Things You 
Can Make 
With 
DENNISON'S 


Crepe Paper 


Lamp Shades 
Candle Shades 
Electric Shades 
Curtains 

Fancy Ice Cups 
Bon Bon Boxes 
Waste Baskets 
Whisk Holders 
Fans 

Wall Coverings 


Fancy Costumes 





Ladies’ Hats 


and Dresses 
Doll Dresses 
Table Covers 
Cotillion Favors 
Lambrequins 
Screens 
Parasols 
Flowers 
Flags 
Ribbons 
Streamers 


Etc., Ete 














FALL SKETCHING 


You will have better opportunities between now and cold weather for effective sketches than 


at any time of the year. 


Nature indicates the color scheme and you reproduce it as well as you can. 
You’ ll do it better if you use Devoe colors, brushes, pencils, papers, canvas; our name is a 


synonym for good quality in art supplies. 
Send for a catalogue. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


176 Randolph St., Fulton & William Sts., 
Chicago New York 


1214 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 
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If Building 


or Decorating 


the house you should consult some acknowledged 
authority before adopting your plans. Such you 
will find in Margaret Greenleaf, whose repu- 
tation as a practical and artistic decorator is 
too well known to require further comment. 
Chicago Varnish Company offers the services of 
Miss Greenleaf as Consulting Decorator to all 
who use their materials, free of any charge 
whatever. They also offer to make purchases 
as well as selections of wall covering, drapery 
materials (submitting samples) as well as fur- 
niture, rugs, and all that goes to make a home 
complete. Full color schemes are supplied on re- 
quest, with sample panels showing the beautiful 
wood finishes for floors and standing wood work 
made by Chicago Varnish Company. The ad- 
dresses of dealers in your own town, carrying 
any of these materials, will be furnished you. 
If unable to procure them locally, however, our 
Decorative Department will be pleased to order 
for you, and no commission will be charged. Write 
for further particulars to the New York office 
of Chicago Varnish Company, 22 Vesey Street. 





== ESTABLISHED 1865 ==eemes 

















‘‘The House Beautiful’ is a magazine 


which tells you 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for newideas. Write 
us at your pleasure. 











9 [PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


© NO gumining to clog neck of bottle—No 

Ss iment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
p) finest papers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 
5c., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


LE Page’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails5c.; by mail. ee 
GLU ed 
woRLD 
102. bottle or tube, 10¢.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 144 Essex Ave., Gloneoster, Mass. 
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**Between Seasons’’ 


when it’s neither Fall nor Winter—when a furnace overheats 
your house, and makes it stuffy and uncomfortable—then’s 
when the Jackson Ventilating Grate proves itself. Heats in 
coldest Winter, too. Easy to regulate—always the right 
heat. Gets four times as much heat out of a given amount 
of fuel as any other grate made. No draughts, yet the 
air in the room changes every fifteen minutes. 
That’s the “‘ventilating”’ part. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 

It tells you exactly how this unique air-freshening is accom- 
plished ; pictures the parts of the grate, gives valuable heat- 
ing facts, and illustrates our many beautiful styles of grates 
and mantels. It’s yours fora postal. 


E. A. Jackson & Bro., 47 Beekman St., New York la 


Eniilating 
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Curious and Costly 
Carpets 


Some of Those Owned by Royalty of His- 
torical Interest 


HE palatial hall of the Goldsmiths Com 
pany, in Foster Lane, contains three 
costly carpets made at the factory at 
Wilton, near Salisbury, says a writer ‘in 
Tit-Bits. The larges which is in the 
court drawing-room, and measures 40 feet 2 inches 
by 26 feet 9 inches, is of a rich crimson, surrounding 
a center, 10 feet by 9 feet, consisting of the com 
pany’s arms in their heraldic coloring of blue, 


green, red, and purple upon a white ground, and 
inclosed in a border of festooned roses with medal 
lions at each corner. In setting the pile of. this 
carpet, which weighs about 1,200 pounds, over 


5,500,000 knots were, it is said, used 
Another company, the Girdlers, possess 7 


carpet which in historic interest is probably unique 
It was manufactured in the reign of Charles I at 
the factory of Akbar the Great:at Lahore, to the 
order of Robert Bell, who in 1634 was the master 
of the company. The carpet, which is 24 feet by 





7 feet, 6 inches, is worked with the 
and arms and two bales of merc! 
side of which are the donor's 
of merchandise on which 
trade-mark. 

At the time of the Great Fire thi irpet was 
saved from destruction, only to fall upon a Gothic 
age that regarded it as a mere floor covering, an 
vear by year it grew more dirty and dilapidated 
From this scandalous neglect it was rescued a few 
years since by some members of the court mor 
discriminating than the majorit nd aft 
thorough renovation was placed in a finely carved 
oak frame and hung above the high table 

The prayer carpet on view at South Kensir 
is a splendid specimen. Measuring some 33 
by 20 feet, it was purchased at a cost of $12,500 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the 
William Morris, the poet, who, with other 
men, gave a handsome subscription for that pur 
pose. It came originally from the mosque at 
Ardebil, for which it was made in the year 946 
the Hegira (A. D. 540) by Maksoud of Kasha 
a fact which, together with a } - LXil s 
recorded in words which are woven ir e textul 
of the carpet itself. 

Two other magnificent carpets 











pay for repairs at the toys ral Conven St. Ant 
to which they had been given by the Infanta Don: 
Sanche in 1500. For these cary 
Persian manufacture, 18 feet square and en 
ered with gold, the bidding was very b: Ss 
ing at $4,500, it rapidly rose to $8,850 
price the prize, at $5,000 below its real valu 
secured by a Frenchman. Public opinior 
ever, was so greatly against the sale that 
equally valuable carpets, th« 
Estrella Convent, were withdray 

A curious carpet has lately 
at Cesarea. It is a representatior 
Trafalgar, depicting that mom 
ment when Nelson received ie | fat 
carpet, which is entirely of silk, is 7 6 
and it took two girls fourteen m 
It was sold for $2,000. Another | 
the recapture of Buddha from the Tu in 1686 
was the subject of a carpet manufactured t 
Beauvais factory established in 1664 M 
Maintenon, wife of Louis XIV. 

Some of the carpets in the possess 
potentates are of similar magnifice: 
In the great exhibition of 1851 
mere carpet was shown by the Ma 
Singh. It was composed entirely 
square foot contained no fewer t 


Madam—“ Be sure to put ple: 
cake.”” Cook—‘T’ll crack no I 
My jaw hurts me already.””—Harp: 

Jaspar—‘‘ Many a wise word is 
Jumpuppe—“ Yes, but they car 
the number of foolish ones tha 
earnest.” —Exz. 








This Handsome 
Mission 
Reclining Chair 


192 


Delivered to 
You 





le necessary 

-omfort and coziness to the home. 

of selected, flaky Quartered Oak, 

Vv red Oak Finish (Golden Oak, Ant- 

v r Early English if desired). Up- 
i in Imitation Spanish 

se $ 1 Q.50 


r ac chow 





i in Salinas Veronas or Genuine 
, ranging in price from $16 to $30. 
k is adjustable—operated by 
levice, which does away with 
ish buttons—all that is 
ull up the back.”’ 
s chair with our patented adjustable 
Foot Rest have the acme of pleas- 
urable ease. Foot Rest $3.00 extra. 


1irs will make an attractive, 





preciated Christmas pres- 
es mfort is never forgotten. 


This Mission Rocker in 
Selected Quartered Oak, 
weathered oak finish, seat 
of steel tempered springs, 

air filled, leather seat and 


back in gent uine¢g 00 
Spanish Leather i7= 


Imitation Span- 
= $1 5,00 
. th that even, comfortable swing. 


FRI GHT PREPAID EAST 
of the MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
OTHE INTS PROPORTIONATE RATES 
for the ‘‘WYLIE’’ Adjust- 
rsand the ‘‘AMERICAN”’ 














will f g You can order 
h x when to ship, and we will 
N if desired, shipping to 
E ’ our BIG catalogue for 
it today 

TH MERICAN CHAIR COMPANY 
B $3 SEYMOUR, INDIANA 

e FIRST purchaser from each locality 
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Early Colonial Desks 


HE desks of pioneer colonial days were 

square receptacles with flat or slanting 

lids, known under the various names of 

“‘writing-boxes,” ‘‘desk-boxes,” and “‘paper- 

boxes.”’ They were almost exclusively the 
property of clergymen and town clerks, Letter 
writing had little part in the busy lives of the New 
Englanders. 

Some ot these primitive desks were plain, others 
were carved in patterns similar to those seen in 
chests of the period. One popular scheme of carv 
ing was the round 
arch which had long 
been in use in Eng 


land and which is 
found in many col CLRESEeas 
onial chests of the = 4 = 


seventeenth century. 
The survival of the 
round or Norman 
arch is an interesting 
phase of wood-carv- 
ing. Its origin was 
architectural, but it 
was perpetuated in 


chests and coffers 
long after it ceased 
to be a constructive 


feature. That it 


“ = 





deske, Holy Bible, £5 10s.,’ the desk very likely 
being on the table, and the Bible either in or on the 
desk. Again, in the same place, the same year, 
‘a book desk, Some of these boxes were 
carved on the front, sides, and top; sometimes the 
top was flat and sometimes slanted. We are in- 
clined to believe that the boxes with carved or 
flat-top or slightly slanted ones, uncarved on top, 
were for desks. The boxes vary in size from 
seventeen to thirty inches in length, and the inside, 
especially in those intended for desks, often con- 
tained the small till 
or compartment so 
frequently found in 
the chests which 
was doubtless in- 
tended to hold the 
writing materials, 
and sometimes they 
contained 
holes, and some- 
times a shelf run- 
ning the long way 
of the box. The 
style of box is some- 
times spoken of in 
the inventories as a 
‘paper-box,’ re- 
corded in New York, 


26s.’ 


pigeon- 


as 


should be found in in 1691, ‘a small 

such detail in the black-walnutt — pa- 

crude old writing- ver-box,’ and in 

boxes shows how 702 ‘in the writing 
: SLANT-TOP DESK BOX , 

strong was its hold closett, 1 old desk 

upon wood-carvers. for papers.’ The 


An English authority on furniture advises col- 
lectors to neglect no opportunity for securing a 
chest or box with a round-arch carving; no matter 
how battered, obtain the piece at all hazards, for 
the chances of finding such pieces are remote. The 
owner of the old desk-boxes illustrated here is to 
be congratulated, for one contains the arch. The 
other shows a scheme of scroll carving familiar to 
collectors of seventeenth-century furniture, 

The relative value of these boxes in the old days 
was very little, and this fact is brought forth as one 
reason why few are now in existence. When the 
real writing-desk made its appearance, the boxes 
were discarded as not worth keeping. One of the 
boxes illustrated has the flat top; the other the 
slanting one. These were the common types, and 
roughly speaking all writing-boxes may be grouped 
under the heads of ‘‘flat’”’ and ‘“‘slanting.”’ Frances 
Clary Morse, in writing of colonial furniture, says 
that the desk-box was sometimes used to hold a 
Bible and that it was frequently called a Bible 
box. Luke Vincent Lockwood in his comprehen- 
sive chapter on Desks 


in “Colonial Furni- 
ture in America,” 
savs that the box 


with the slanting lid 
was undoubtedly the 
Bible-box. He writes 
in detail: 

“Most of the desk- 
boxes were undoubt- 
edly perfectly plain 
deal, maple, oak, or 
walnut boxes, and it 
is safe to assume that 
they have lost 
because not consider- 
ed worthy of care. 
Consequently nearly 
all that are now to 
be found are carved 
more or less, and 


been 


some so beautifully that it is 
difficult to reconcile the low inventory valua 
tion with the pieces. These boxes or desks were 
apparently used for two purposes: one as a place 
in which to keep books, more especially the Bible, 
and the other for valuable papers and writing ma- 
terials. In the early days when the Bible was a 
treasure possessed by but few, it was kept under 
lock and key in a box of this kind, often beauti- 
fully carved, to be taken out and read at a gather- 
ing of the neighbors. By these boxes are 
called ‘Bible-boxes’ to this day. Thus at Phila- 
delphia, in 1726. we find, ‘Escritore, small table, 


some 





SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DESK BOX 


first mention in the inventories of anything to do 
with writing is at Plymouth, in 1633, which is the 
earliest year for which inventories are given in 
this country,—‘A writing table of glass, 4d.’ This 
word here probably means tablet, and it was, we 
believe, a plate of glass, perhaps framed, which 
was laid on the lap or table to obtain a perfectly 
smooth surface, in much the same way as is some- 
times done to-day. And in Philadelphia in 1687, 
appears—A writing slab and frame, 8d,’ clearly 
deen sucha piece. Probably the first mention 
of a desk in this country is that at Plymouth, in 
1644, ‘1 little desk, 1s.,’ which modest price would 
lead us to suppose it was but a pine box. Again, 
at Boston, in 1676, ‘2 cedar desks, 1 £,’ and in New 


York, in 1689, ‘one desk, 16s.,’ and in 1691, ‘one 
desk or box, 30s.’ ”’ 
The boxes shown were made about 1660. In 


the same collection is a beautiful specimen with 
slanting lid, bearing the initials, ‘A. ” and the 
date, 1654.” It is twenty inches in length and 
thirteen in height. Of similar proportions is the 
box shown here. 
There is no date, but 
the carving is more 
ornamental and the 
railing around the 
top proclaims it to 
have been a more 
costly article. When 
the club-foot and 
the bandy-leg were 
% introduced into 
- England by Dutch 
designers, who 
sought employment 
under William of 
Orange, furniture 
was slowly trans- 
formed. Walnut 
had already been in 
use a score of years, 
and had gradually replaced the heavy pieces of 
carved oak. Walnut was not adapted to carving 
and new effects were obtained by veneer and 
marquetry. The desks of this period were links be 
tween the primitive writing-boxes and the graceful 
yieces of furniture which were later made of ma- 
1ogany. Walnut desks with several deep drawers, 
a slanting lid and many pigeon-holes, were known 
in England in the late seventeenth century. They 
did not appear in colonial records until early in 
the eighteenth century. Some of these desks 
were finished at the base with brackets, but the 
majority stood on ball feet—not the claw-and- 








Unique Stained Finish 
For All Woods © 








Summer and early Autumn i 
to refinish your woodwork. 
son of the year that is better. 

For beautiful results our Unique Stained 
Finish is comparable with nothing else hither- 
to produced. Perfectly dead in effect, it brings 
out the delicate grain of the wood without 
covering it up in the least, is adapted to inex 
pensive woods as well as the most costly, and 
is thoroughly durable. The expense for labor 
is extremely small, and the great range of 
shades admits of a large number of harmon- 
ious combinations. It is specified by promi- 
nent architects for the finest interiors, and 
may be used economically and with equal 
satisfaction in the most inexpensive cottage 
or bungalow. 

If you contemplate building or refinishing, 
we shall be pleased to send you on receipt of 
1oc in stamps a set of six pine and cak fin- 
ished panels in the shades you desire, or we 
will mail a sample panel in any shade desired 
upon request. 


s an ideal time 
There is no sea- 

















FLORSATIN 


The Perfect Floor Finish 





FLORSATIN is the most remarkable floor 


finish ever shown. It has all the satiny beauty 

of the waxed finish, but is entirely free from 

the objectionable features of the latter. 
FLORSATIN is not 


scratch white 


slippery, does not 
, Spot with water, nor show heel 
marks. It wears for months and years with- 
out refinishing, requiring practically no care 
to keep it in I 


used over stains and on 


be 
d, as well as new 


verfect condition. It may 


floors. Unlike wax, it is entirely safe, its tena- 
cious surface giving a perfectly firm foothold. 
It is by far the most economical and hygienic 
than 
waxed finish, drying with a clean surface that 


finish made. It is much mors 


Sanitary 


will not catch dust. Upon request, we will send 


} ] 


you further particulars and a wood panel show- 


ing the beautiful effect this finish produces. 
Send for our free book, “A Prescription for 

the Treatment of Floors.” 

If your dealer do 


us Ais 


sat ur goods, send 


Have. 


Chicago Varnish Company 
7 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
2 Vesey Street, New York 
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Gold Medal Paris Exposition— Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
One Cent Each So3cr res stubs 120 for $1.00 


Extra Size ne x 12. Five for 25 cents; 


I for 50 cents; 23 for $1.00 
© 3x 31-2. For note book use, etc. 
Small Size One- half cent each for $0 or more. 
e e Birds, animals, mineri als, etc. 
Pictures in Colors sizc'3 10. Tyo cents each for 13 or more 
A cent and three-quarte rs each in lots a loo or more. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue or two two-cent stamps during October for Illus 
trated Catalogue of one thousand tiny pictures, or 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects. 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE If vou want help in using pictures in school 
and home, or if you wish to study Italian Art, 
a course laid out by Prof. William Carev Poland of Brown University, subscribe tor this 
Magazine. Monthly, except July and August. S1.00 per vear. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 658, Malden, Mass. 





One Cent Pictures ire 














AS A PLAYER AS A PIANO 


TWO WAYS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


A piano of the purest tone, of the easiest action and highest 
quality — with the most modern, up-to- date playing mechanism 
enclosed in its case. A perfect Piano and piano player both for 
the price of an ordinary upright piano. Two for the price of one. 


A Piano for Every Member of the Family 





The daughter with her fine musical training can use the piano 
the father by the use of the player attachment can play any 
piece from the old familiar songs to grand opera. The young 
children can begin their musical education by familiarizing them- 
selves with good music by means of the player. Every member 
of the family can use it. 


The piano player attachment possesses special features found 
no other piano player. Each key with an individual bellows 
attachment—making the playing mechanical—makes the playing 
individual—capable of greater musical interpretation. 


Krell Auto-Grand gives you a piano beautiful in appearance 
and tone and a perfect player—for the price of one ordinary 
good piano. 


You can’t afford not to investigate the special features of the 
Auto-Grand if interested in pianos or piano players. Our 
beautifully illustrated free catalog sent free— gives complete 
information about the up-to-date piano player. 


THE AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO. 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Dept. D. 





ech came later, but a heavy plain ball, 
wood, in writing of this period, says: 
ll of the ‘serutoirs’ the maker exer- 
\uity in contriving all sorts of se- 

ind receptacles in which deeds, wills, 


valuable papers could be safely kept. 
places were sometimes arranged back 
compartment. The whole centre 


m being released by pressure on a 

which was sometimes concealed 
drawer at the top, which must first 

* sometimes the spring would be con- 
bottom or on a side, always ingenu- 
from the unitiated. This centre 
disclosed either a series of small, 

vwers, a shelf, or two narrow upright 
ither side of the centre. This is the 
place to find secret compartments, 

‘e not there, a narrow shelf may be 
tween the long top drawer and the bot 
toir part, to which an entrance can 
means of a sliding panel in the bot- 
scrutoir part, sometimes securely fas- 
g hidden in various ways. Again, 
casionally a hollow place at the back of 
hicl lds the lid. The writer knows 
with a secret place thus arranged, in 

is found by accident, securely hid- 


BUREAU-DESKS. 


bureau-desks,” the author of 

in America”’ continues: 
reau appears to have had two 
piece on which to write, ora 
some sort In the expression 
ord seems to have been used in 
ng, otherwise it would not be a 
rd and would be redundant. The 
nswering this description would be 
s with the chest of drawers be- 
ew stvle The other expression, 
bureau-chamber-table,) would 
rd in the first sense. The ex- 
d ‘chamber-table,’ as used 
we have seen, refer to what 
led low-bovs; so if the word 
nd used to denote a piece to 
ld have a low-boy, plus a 
is are shown in Figures 224 and 
pieces came into existence at 
s expression first appears in the 
ieve them to have been there 
rd bureau does not seem to 
uny extent in its modern mean- 
iarter of the eighteenth century, 
was then so called because of the 
he upper drawer of such pieces; 
later was dropped, but the name 


( npendale shows designs for ladies 
calls bureaus: and he, Hep- 
Sheraton call chests of drawers 


hardly likely that the word 

time have been very com- 

te a simple chest of drawers. 

I cretaire is the same word as secretary, a 
It will, therefore, be seen 

first twenty vears ol the eight- 

were four words used inter- 

i piece of furniture for writing 

scrutoir, escritoir, and bu 


cabriole-leg became an impor 
furniture-making. It brought 

gh and low chests, usually 

d low-boys; it revolutionized 
wrought wonderful changes 

It elevated the drawers from the 
what was in reality a chest- 
for writing purposes, into a 
selow the lid was a series 
one displaying fan carving, 
| to be a feature of colonial 
When the lid was lowered many 

partments were brought to light, 

repeating the “fan” or “sun- 

indles and key plates were care- 

d altogether the bandy-leg desk 

beauty. For twenty years, desk- 

1 littl With the introduction of 

law foot the club pattern declined 

bandv-leg became shorter, and 

unot] ver was added to the lower section. 
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a 
The desk in two portions, the “secretary” of our 
ill modern phrasing, came into favor about 1760. 
rs: Early specimens of this type are flat on top, fin- 
r- ished with heavy mouldings. A little later, the 
+ swan or scroll-top replaced the straight cornice. 
* The scroll-top, like the cabriole-leg, marked an- 
xt, other epoch of furniture-making. It added beauty 
ek to the desk and the high-boy and it made a radical 
re change in the clock. Desks of this period, when by 
a chance they are placed on sale, bring high prices. 
ed This remark may be made of all pre-Revolutionary 
‘st pieces which, in the literal meaning of the term, 
n are the only colonial pieces we have. 
u- From 1770 the developement of the desk was | 
re rapid and varied. It cannot be classified under | 
ll, one or two heads. The serpentine desk, and the | 
ht desk with blocked fronts are two interesting types, | 
he which are seldom seen outside of collections. Chip- | 
is, pendale desks were never common in this country, l 
Y but Hepplewhite and Sheraton designs were nu- 
t merous and may be found occasionally ¢to-day. 
an Colonial desk-making ended with the American | 
t- Empire style of the early nineteenth century. 
’ 
n. . . . | 
0 Cost of Living in ) 
vs 
" France 
d- 
HE cost of living abroad, especially in | 
France, is a subject upon which wide 
variance of opinion exists. In an article 
of in the Economiste Francais, of Paris, M. A 
de Foville uses England as a standard of 
0 comparison, and says that there is no doubt that 
a the English, on the average, have one-third more | ° 
n to spend than the French, and all things being 
in equal, more money is earned in England than in 
a France. Further, the cost of living in England is far 
1e less than it is in France. The contrary was true in 
former days, but now the high tariff in France, and 
e- free trade in England, have produced their results 
n, Butter in France costs 30 to 60 cents per pound, 
id Swiss cheese 25 to 30 cents a pound, and fowls 30 
‘- to 50 cents each. Milk is 10 cents per quart, bread . 
d 4cents per pound, and meat 30 to 50 cents a pound he * “y 
it Fruits, which are grown abundantly in France, cost C Ou a itc en a inets & 
d twice as much as they do in England; bananas and ss 
oO oranges, which Algiers exports by millions, cost 4 reduce kitchen work by half. Each cabinet has the full working surface of an ordinary kitchen 4 
a cents each. Coffee is 50 to 60 cents per pound, tea table, with an added drop leaf, if desired. No drawers or doors pt Ae “t akin se “The per oa % 
d as much as $1.40 to $1.80 per pound, and sugar 10 above and below the table is fully utilized. . pemcliaa t Cs 
t to 12 cents per pound. Coal in Paris is worth $14 The McDougall Idea consists of doing everything possible to lighten the burdens of the house %& 
. er ton, and in manv houses heat is a great raritv wife, to make life easier for her, to save her innumerable steps and ur necessary " ork sia g 
e in London two boxes of matches are given for one To prove to you the value of a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. we will place any one of them on 
ral cent, but in France each box costs two cents, and : any\ I i 
. the matches are bad. Drugs are almost prohibi- 30 D T l I Y O H ; 
tively expensive ’ — ays Irial in Your Own Home - 
ey M. de Foville presents the balance sheet of four , very she raggicaen 4 can afford to place a M Dougall iitchen Cabinet e@hare ty We Fe 
; average families The first family, with an income ta ~ == rer get under our liberal offer. : 
is of $2,000 per year, reprensents a Parisian house- — ou need not take our word for the saving of time and food supplies which the McDougall 
: hold: father, mother, two children attending school, itchen Cabinet will effect. Just put it to the actual test, and judge of its merits for yourself 
) andaservant. The second familv, with an income é ¢ 4 Pee . P 
s of $1,600, represents a provincial household, con- Ask Your Dealer to Show You the McDoug Il Kitchen Cabinets 
d sisting of a father, mother, two children, and ser- table linens, cutlery, and 1] oanpuar Madhe aueiclae uamied be Ghlean Sai: aaa daakee bean ee a ee 
vant. The third family, with an income of $800, oss on eaerates Catalogue Free, showing the various styles of McDougall Kitchen Cabinets ranging im iiee oeun SUE T8 oo 
; is a Parisian household, consisting of father, mother, Kitchen Cabinets, of nots ne ee? Pease Bive your local dealer's name and address, and state whether he sells McDougall 
2 asmall child, and no servant. And the last is that : Look for the name-plate, ** McDougall, Indianapolis.’’ It is your guaranty of lit 
7 of a workman’s family at Reims, consisting of Would you like a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet in your home? Then write for - 30 Day Tr lade am a t now 


father, mother, two children, five and ten years of 
age, the family disposing of a purse of $415 per vear. 


G. P. McDougall & Son, 521 Terminal! Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
. The first family expends $1,744 of its income for " 
actual living expenses, and has a balance of $256 
for pleasures, doctors, and so forth; the second 
family expends $1,250, and has $350 left; the third, 





{ $667, and has a balance of $133; and the fourth, | 

| Shahi ste cea M@M PORTABLE HOUSES 

" third family, the food consists of coffee, bread and | 

< butter for breakfast: at midday, meat, vegetables, | Summer Cottages 4 . oe + a " 
co Rl oe { o'cloc! tt “ : wht = me d ‘hil i hs oa Automobile Houses iF : 8 3 

e é 4 ck the mother and chu@ na | Children’s Play Houses b ce < RET wes 
chocolate and bread: and at 6 o’clock there is a Hunters’ Cabins 4 - * at a 

. dinner of soup, vegetables, and dessert Photograph Galleries, Ete. . & 4 


M. de Foville puts his finger on the cause of this Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows 


5 : P : . | Better built and better looking than you can have constructed 
successful housekeeping when he savs that it “lies | at home and at much less Wind and water tight. Artis- 

, . . . a design ted on tl ¢ System, (Panels inter- 

i in the innate inclination, one might say the passion, | Changeable) 8S OE eaten hance 

. foreconomy. With a few franes, the little Parisian, Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 

y | ° . and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours afier arrival at 
who may be hungry many days during the year, is destination, according to size of house. 





able to make herself a hat and frock which many NO NAILS. ana oy 

wealthy momen might well envy. And it is with | NO CARPENTERS. RRY. [eye ESP 

: the table as it is with the toilette The art of utiliz- Everything fits. Any one can erect them. ne va ’ ' 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. | | | 


; ing the remnants is an art essentially French, Gund todee tr cutten a a ee Of 
atalog — 

is 

a | 


NO STRIKES. 
NO WO 


t ‘ pa ell us what you want and 
f whether the subjects be ribbons or ragouts. The we will give you a delivered price at once. 

1 spirit of economy is as common in our country as it MERSHON é& MORLEY COMPANY 
| is rare in England. 680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 
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What This Trade-Mark 
Stands For 


@ On every piece of Tobey Hand-made 
Furniture is placed this odd little bit of 
bronze, resembling an old coin. 

@ The positive and definite value of this 
small medallion lies in the fact that it as- 
sures to the purchaser he is obtaining 





Every piece of Tobey Hand-made 
Furniture bears this stamp 


something exclusive and unique; which in_ copper 





cannot be obtained elsewhere, and which 

is an expression of the highest artistic 

skill and craftsmanship. 

@ Furniture which conforms to the best principles of art, unobtrusive 
and of graceful design, giving a feeling of contentment and restfulness. 
@ The quality of permanence in Tobey Hand-made Furniture is a 
feature worthy of special mention. The critical care given to its 
construction in every detail explains its stability. 

@ Its durability is attested by the fact that many pieces made in the 
early years of our business are in use today and giving as good ser- 
vice as when first purchased. 

Hence it is that this trade-mark, in the shape of the little bronze 
piece invests our Hand-made Furniture with a value that is hard to 
estimate in money, but which is a matter of extreme satisfaction to 
the owner. 

q A visit to our new store, | 1-13 West Thirty-second Street, will 
amply repay one in the pleasure of examining our productions. 





The Tobey Furniture Co. 


11-13 West 32d Street Wabash Ave. and Washington St. 


New York Chicago 



































ANOTHER GRAUSTARK 


ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


12mo. $1.50 
There has been no really great success in fiction for many months; books by well- 
known authors have been disappointments, and the reading public is now keen for 


A RATTLING GOOD NOVEL—“ Roland” is that kind of a book 
AT YOUR DEALER’S OR 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. - . - - CHICAGO 








ee 


The Russian Metal 
Shops of New 
York’s Ghetto 


By HIRAM OSBORN 


FTER hailing a horse-car bound east at 
Broadway and Spring streets, a short ride 
through the Italian section and the Bow- 

yi ery, brings one into that part of lower New 
York popularly known as the Ghettot 
thousands of Old World Jews annually jour, 

k refuge and protection. The unkep- 





WINE VESSELS 


ind narrow as alleyways, swarm with 
umanity to whom cleanliness seems 
Searcely a word of English is heard, save 
the children by whom the usual 

ibutes of nature as fresh air, green 
ees, blue skies, and singing birds are 
treams or school books. The only 
these Yiddish youngsters are the 

ive squares or the hard stones front- 


e Russians are not a sluggish people. An 
] ity pervades the entire quarter. The 
contain much to attract, but betake 

one of the metal shops which are scat- 

ugh old Norfolk and Allen streets. Un- 


eighboring delicatessen or bread shops, 

ured panes are covered with painted 
a welcome seems to be invited 
board sign, “ The Russian Bazar,’’ hang- 
window, through which glitters an array 


characters 





SAMOVARS 

Ascending a short flight of steps, enter 
and you find yourself in a small 
Although the hour is dusk and a 


urnishes the only illumination, the 
ed in sunlight. Shelf upon shelf 
ner gleam with the radiance ol 
e bright vellow of the one blend- 
illy with the deep rich tones of the 


ve leads into a back recess, in which 
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dust, cobwebs, and disorder reign triumvirately. 
From the rafters above hang sconces, cluster lights, 
and huge candle-lamps, spherical in shape and 
formed of sheet metal, elaborately cut and _per- 
forated. ‘Tiers of samovars, candle holders, cups, 
pitchers, and odd utensils almost conceal the dingy 
walls. Upon the floor lie confused heaps of metal 
waiting to be cleaned and repaired. Here in this 
cramped space is the jolly old shopman bending 
over a large wooden case. 

The little man reaches down, bringing up a cum- 
bersome bundle of paper and straw. His fingers 
clutch and twitch as he unloosens the wrapping and 
discloses an old samovar, dented and stained. His 
small bewhiskered face fairly beams with suppressed 
animation as he exclaims, “ Ah, dis here, are a 
dreasure. See it in de polish and you beholdens a 
work of beauty, which to sell, I like not.”” Sucha 
genuinely heartfelt speech might burst from a 
second Cousin Pons. 


THE SAMOVAR 


The samovar is a modern invention, but from 
what section it came, is not known. Probably it 
was developed in the fertile mind of some thrifty 
son of Poland or of Little Russia. In construction 


CANDLESTICKS AND POTS 


the piece is quite simple and ingenious. It is used 
by the Russians as a water-boiler in the brewing of 
tea. Running vertically through the center of the 
urn is a cylindrical cavity, forming a receptacle for 
charcoal, which furnishes the heat. A chimney fits 
snugly over the top, while near the base are per 
forations, through which the air ascends, thus giv- 
inga strong draught. A very hot fire around which 
the water is free to circulate may be made quickly 
No little cheer is added to the cup by the musical 
piping of the escaping steam, and the soft, mellow 
glow of the burning coals reflecting through holes 
in the amber box upon the tray in a myriad of tiny 
stars. In the first types of these boilers, the inner 
burner was absent, the urn generally globular or 
jug shaped, resting upon a base of four legs, under 
and about which the embers were heaped. At the 
time of the introduction of the samovar and the 
coming of the raily-way into that territory, about 
the middle of the past century, Russia became a 
tea-mad country. Not satisfied with the drinking 
of the new beverage in the home, publie serving- 
houses were soon demanded, and the tea salons were 
established. At first the samovar was found only 
in families of wealth or nobility, but with the in- 
creased transportation facilities, the price of the 
commodity was much reduced, placing it within 
the means of the peasantry. 
CANDLESTICKS 

Of candlesticks and candelabra, the variety is in- 
finite. Antiques in these, as in the early samovars, 
are marked with extreme, if not severe plainness. 
Many of the old pieces were made very heavy, their 
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The perfect way of assuring health and promoting 
comfort in your home is by installing a bathroom 
equipped with “Stardard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. 

A “Stavdard” modern bathroom is not an expense but a wise investment, 
paying daily interest in comfort and health, as well as increasing the 
selling value of your property. “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Baths and 
One-piece Lavatories are made in one piece, free of cracks or crevices. 
The surface of “Staedad” ware is snowy white and non-porous. Its dura- 
bility and the perfection of the Porcelain enamel finish make it the most 
beautiful, useful and ornamental equipment you can secure. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and 
arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive 
as well as luxurious rooms, showing the approximate cost of each 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It 


is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject 
and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage. 


The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-26, costing approximately $101.00 at 
factory — not counting piping and labor — is described in detail among 
the others. 


CAUTION: Every piece of genuine “Steedard” Porcelain Enameled Ware bears our “Standard” ‘“‘ Green and Gold” 


guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “ cast on the exterior. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the 
. fixture, it is not genuine “Stasderd” Ware. Refuse all substitates—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary TI) fo. Co. Dept. 5, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist St. London, Engiand: 22 Holborn Viaduct. E.C 





A Shabby House is a Falling House. 


Paint—good paint—not only beautifies, it preserves. When paint is shabby the building 
is beginning to deteriorate. Wood is costly; paint—the best paint—is cheap. It is a penny- 
wise policy to economize by sparing paint when it is needed. Fresh, glossy paint is in 
itself an evidence of refinement and prosperity, while dowdy paint is to a house what doubt- 
ful linen is to the person. True paint economy is to select paint that is durable in tint 
and substance—pure oils paint based chiefly on OXIDE OF ZINC. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


An Interesting Pamphiet: ‘* Paint: Why, How and When,” Free 
We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of Manufacturers of High Grade Zinc Paints sent on application 
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Ready about October 9th 





HISTORIC STYLES in FURNITURE 


AND 


HOW to KNOW THEM 


By 
VIRGINIA ROBIE 


Sma/] Quarto, fully IMustrated, $1.60 Nee 


R. HERBERT S. STONE has pleasure in announcing the 
M publication of anew furniture book--prepared in response to 
a wide demand for a convenient, concise handbook in which 

special attention is paid to the distinctions between the well-known 
styles. Many books on furniture have been published within the last 
few years, but they have nearly all been expensive. This new bock is 
unlike any of the others. It is written by an authority, the material 
is so arranged that needed information is readily located, it is beauti- 
fully illustrated with half-tone pictures of examples of all the famous 
periods, and yet the price puts it within the reach of all. It is prima- 
rily a furniture book--not a treatise on history and architecture. It is 
not written for connoisseurs, but for a host of readers who are inter- 
ested in old furniture and seek information which will enable them to 
recognize ata glance the furniture and decorations of special periods. 
Of particular value are the chapters on the great French Styles, on 
English Furniture of the XVI and XVII Centuries, and on the 
Colonial period. There are in all fourteen chapters, covering the sub- 
ject from the early middle ages to the first quarter of the XIX Centu ry. 


¢ The book is carefully printed on excellent paper and is bound in 
library style with a paper label. 


Price, $1.60 net. Postage, 14c extra. 


HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher 
The House Beautiful 


Republic Building CHICAGO 

















Ma 


reial value being based upon the amount of 


ntained in the piece, which was first cast 
hamm ered into shape. Often the zealous 

ty smith used his material too abundantly 
iutiful and graceful form was sacrificed for 
t and mass of the article. However, the 

s, cumbersome as they may appear, are to 
ed to much of the modern work which 

ndeney to be ornate. In size the sticks 
e small taper holder of an inch or two 

o the tall hall stick in repoussé. More 

t is admitted in candelabra and _ sconces, 
he former are surmounted by the double 

Russian arms, or if the work be of 

ind made before that power came 


f the Empire, a single bird js 


seven-light candelabrum is never used 


ort he 


ndox faith, save in their houses 


In each home may be found prayer 
hich the faithful housewife pays her 
Friday evening at the beginning of 


~~ 


ibbath. 


Che chanuka lamp, also used 


nal purposes, is invariably composed of 
rral ged horizontally on a low base, 
h extends a back in emblematic design 


In some of the chanukas, to this 
tached two bracket lights. This lamp 
1 on a stand or hung on a wall 


2 | 


ANDLESTICKS AND PITCHERS 


good may be picked from the 





used in the Russian cook-room. 


nad 


| boilers lend themselves admira- 
iPres A long elliptical-shaped 


splendid window-box or fernery. 


is Various in their uses as 


r especially effective for rose 

rayvs ire always serviceable 
er jugs, and tea-kettles each 
il charm. Wine vessels with 


g arched necks of slender 


n outline. A few andirons find 
intry, but owing to their size 
10st of them continue to adorn 


e Russiar peasantry 


———_—==3 


BUYING BRASSES 


, Is 


of this kind is not a simple 


essive dealers have agents 


Russian provinces, who 


or old treasures that have fal- 


\W irsaw, Moscow. and =U. 


salers to whom these collectors 
ods, if other means fail. Again, 


eces are brought here by the 


the great liners. The sim- 


1 country folk, ignorant of the 


ingly part with it for a trifling 
1 new boiler of American tin, 
he tvs copper piece which has 


during a crowded passage. 


» leave the shop a woman of 
Her head is covered by the 
ir brown hue, which in turn 
mall shawl. Her bare arms, 
ind her unkept hands, mark 
kirts she earries her culinarv 
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wealth of pots, cups, and other cooking things. 
Her expression is one of pleading as she pathetically 
relates her hard-luck story of a bed-ridden man, of 
children crying of hunger, and a dead infant not 
yet buried. Somehow her tale seems an old one, 
and as you listen to her tearful supplications be 
stowed upon the shopkeeper, doubts seize your 
thoughts. Is not the feast of Rosh ha Shanah but 
a few days distant? There is the fatted fowl that 
must adorn the New Year’s table, and doesn’t she 
need a new shawl or a ribbon in which to deck her- 
self for the great service in the synagogue? 

At any rate, the dealer softens and a satisfactory 
bargain is made. As her grip on the coins becomes 
tighter, her face hardens repulsively. The door 
slams with a bang and she is gone. hurrying down 
the street to her dead and suffering at home, 
the Hester market-place, you know not which 


or to 


House Painting 
By MABEL URMY SEARES 


EOPLE who have given no thought to the 
subject of color, find themselves at a loss 
when brought face to face with the prob 
lem of choosing paint for the outside of a 
hous¢ 

In the end, thev conelude to copy some other 
house they have seen, or else in despair, thev leave 
it to the painter, who with an eve to his own inter 
ests, uses the cheapest color, which is very apt to 
be an ugly hard gray or a muddy brown 

When an indepe ndent householder decides to 
think for himself and have something different from 
his neighbors, he is liable to make mistakes. He 
forgets that a color which looks well on a ecard or 
on the inside wall of a house may not look well on 
the outside; and when his house is finished, he may 
never acknowledge that the color he has chosen is 
not exactly right, but in his heart he mav know 
that it does not look well, although he cannot tell 
why. 

Let us study the subject from some other stand 
point than that of the color card. Go across the 
street and sit down on the steps of vour neighbor’s 
porch. He is the one who will see the outside of 
your house more than vou will 

Jecause vou like a certain color is no sign it is a 
suitable one to paint with Keep vour tavorite 
colors for the inside of vour house or for your 
necktie, and study the paint problem with this one 
fact in view: the house is a part of the landscape, 
and should be made to fit in with its surroundings 
The only safe rule known to the best architects 
and painters is a rule which you can use yourself 
as vou sit on your neighbor’s porch. It is this: 
Use the soft colors which are found in nature, and 
which® will blend with that particular part of the 
landscape which surrounds your house. Nature 
has, to be sure, _— and vivid colors in the 
flowers and in the sky, but she uses them sparingly, 
not on the side of a barn. Her pinks and blues 
belong to heaven, and not to earth. Of course the 
change of seasons brings different colors in the 
surroundings of a house, and all this must be taken 
into consideration when the house is_ painted. 
If we use the green found in grass in the spring, 
our house mav look out of place in winter. But 
better a grass-green than the dreadful steel-blue 
grav which makes the gloomy davs of winter look 
more dreary than they are. 

Perhaps nothing is more cheerful the vear round 
than the red brick house. In winter it makes a 
beautiful picture when backed by a few evergreens 
and surrounded by snow. In summer it is no less 
pleasing, set in green foliage, and suggesting a cool 
interior behind its brick walls 

White and yellow are hard on neighbor’s eves 
when used on city houses, but when surrounded by 
trees and toned down by green blinds or by the 
shadows of deep porches, they are very safe colors 
to use. The white must be a deep cream white, 
however, and the vellow that soft color found in 
clean clay or in a field of ripe grain 

The natural color of shingles that have been 
evenly weathered, the gravs and yellows of stones 
used for building, the wood-browns and reds found 


on the trunks of trees, the soft, neutral greens of 


the distant landscape, or of moss and lichens grow- 
ing on rocks, of these colors no one will ever tire. 
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WEDDING 
SILVER 


JOR Weddings, 
Silverware is 
essential. No- 
§ thing is more 
appropriate or more ap- 
preciated. Next to the 
ring itself, it dominates 
all other gifts. It be- 
comes the heirloom of 
a family. 

Three points, there- 
fore, should be observed 
in buying silver. The 
weight must be substan- 
tial, the workmanship perfect, the design exclusive. 

These three requisites of good silverware are found in the 
highest degree only in the productions bearing these stamps: 











On 


TRADE MARK 
4 i eS 
2 — 


STERLING 


REED & BARTON 


REED & BARTON Silverware is made from exclusive copynghted 
designs, is substantial in weight, and of unexcelled finish. Eighty years 
of experience and reputation are back of every REED & BARTON 
production. 








Ihe wedding gifts your grandparents received and Sold by all reputable Jewelers, but not to be had 
your tamily heirlooms bear testimony to the lasting at Department Stores. 4 handsome catalog 
quality of _ REED & BARTON silverware mailed free upon request Ask for Catalog A-11 
Che standard for generations 
SILVERSMITHS Established 1824 Factories: TAUNTON, MASS. 





The Oldest Makers of Silverware of Repute in America 
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The House Comfortable 


—more important even than the house beautiful 
is the one that is lined with 


Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 






c at ma -_ a 1633 
ee Pat. Dat 27,1892, Dec. <6, 


which is six times as warm as common sheathing papers, and one-half cheaper and better than back- 


plaster. Makes houses warm in Winter and cool in Summer, and deadens sound in floors or parti- 

tions. Costs less than one cent a foot. It is cheaper to build warm houses than to heat cold ones, 
“7 find it a very effi ient wind, cold and sound protector Ru 1 Kipling 

Circulars and sample of quilt sent on application. AGENTS Al 4 L CENTRAL POINTS 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 


How and Where They are Made, How to 
Distinguish Them and How to Care for Them 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
FOR NOVEMBER 


A most Important Article—fully Illustrated. A Practical 
Guide Book Condensed to Magazine Size by an Expert. 

















HE coming issue will be the largest ever published and 

at the same time the most complete—in range of subjects 
—in definite, practical, vital articles—in illustrations of what 
others have done to make their homes successful—and sug- 
gestions of what YOU can do. 


Two Attractive **House’’ Articles are: 


* A Stone Cottage of the XVIII Century ” 


BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 


AND 


*'The Evolution of a Home Studio” 
BY JULIA MAGRUDER 


The regular departments appear: ** Planning the Home,” 
by Robert C. Spencer, Jr., which alone is worth the sub- 
scription price. ‘*Questions and Answers,’ **Old China 
and Old Furniture ’’ and many other contributions of interest 
and helpfulness. 








Price 20 cents $2.00 a Year 
HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher 
Republic Building, CHICAGO 
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THE KING'S COLLAPSIBLE TABLE 
An enterprising firm in London manufactured 
some time ago the ingenious table shown in the 
illustration for the use of his majesty, Edward VIL., 





at theaters The table comes apart from the legs, 
and folds up to take very small space, and its con- 
tents can be easily carried without risk of breakage, 
as everything fits in compactly. 


THE SILVER MARK OF JAMES II. 

After being dethroned the unfortunate James II 
sought refuge in Ireland, about the year 1690, and 
being hard up, thought of an ingenious device to 
raise funds to further his moribund cause. He col- 
lected from his followers their silver plate, which he 
1 elted down, giving them in exchange pewter goods 
\hich he had stamped with the silver hall-mark, 





promising to redeem these pl dges when he returned 
to his throne. But, defeat following defeat, the 
poor fugitive had to take refuge in France, and, 
never coming to his own again, the pewter goods 
with their superior marking were at a discount. 
To-day they are valuable as curiosities, as few of 
them have been preserved through all these years, 
and anything uncommon carries always a fictitious 
value 
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NANTUCKET GREY 


HE beautiful silvery grey tone seen on the shingles at 
Nantucket and other old coast towns can be produced in 
eight months at any inland point by the use of 


-CABOT’S BLEACHING OIL 


which bleaches the surfaces of the wood exactly like the 
result of 40 years’ exposure to salt air. It is No, 241 of 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains. Sample and circular of this and 
all of the stain colors, sent free on application, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVANCE OFFER 














12 Volumes—2500 Pages—1000 I1- 
lustrations—Bound in Green 
Buckram and Gold—Gold Top— 
Silk Head Bands—Fine Paper— 
Clear Type—Convenient Size— 
5'. x 8 inches. 


OME MAKING as now taught in some of the schools and colleges has reached the 


dignity of a profession-- “the profession of home-making”—the great- 
est and most important of the professions. The American School of Home Economics was 
founded to extend this training by systematic correspondence couises. Entirely new lesson books 
were prepared for these courses—each written by a prominent authority, especially for home- 
makers ~ scientifically accurate in statement yet devoid of all technicalities—as interesting as 
stories. These practical hand-books of home-making have been used by a thousand students and 
proved to be adapted to the need of very varied conditions. Much supplementary material has 
been added answers to questions, experiences of home makers, special articles, bibliographies, 
more illustrations, etc. Each volume is carefully indexed and has a list of test questions draw- 
ing attention to important points. 
@ The complete series is now being published for students of the A. 8. H. E. in 12 handsome vols. 
under the title 


Library of Home Economics 


ECURES a set of the Library of Home Economics and Associate Membership in 
Ss the A. S. H. E. for $12.00--1-3 the combined 1 ry sent express paid on 
approval. $1.00 now, balance payable $1.00 h to make known 

more widely the value and merit of our correspor . rdered 
edition of the Library solely tor our present students. B ncreasi! the edition we can re- 
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PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS AND LIST OF AUTHORS 
Vol. I—THE HOUSE. TTS PLAN, DECORATION AND CARE, Prof. Vol. VITI—PERSONAL HYGIENE, Prof. Geo. L. Meylan, Colu ia 
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THE PRESIDENT’S OWN 
CELLERETTE DEN TABLE 


Order Now 





Special Sale. 
Made of quartered oak—we 
zine, Book and Newspaper rack 
center. Contains rack and s 
glasses, 6 colunial whiskey gla 
large Stein. Handy pipe r 
bacco jar. Hand made and } 
and door fastener’ fitted with 
21x 38inches. A substantia 


niture 
SPECIAL PRICI 
Price without glass ware $12 
Price with glass ware $15 
Shipped treight paid East 
nessee. Satistaction guaranteed 


N. Y. draft today. 
Only a Limited Number on Hand at this Pric« 


If you only want a single pie 
send for beautiful big cata! 


GRACE FURNITURE 


Dept. S 





Co. 


Mich, 


“A place for Everyt bing and 


Everything in tts pla Grand Rapids, 

















‘Briar Cliff” 
Arts and Crafts Furniture 





Size 6 in. by 91n, postage paid 
on us; showing actual photo- 
phie reproductions of over 
200 artistic and original designs of 


HAnN D msAD E& 


and pee ' Fibre Fur Beautiful chairs 
tables, ca settees, dining room furniture; spec vial 
thingstor den. library or cosy corner, built along L’ Art 
Nouveau, Mission and William Morris lines. We add 
only a fair fac tory "kis he sell direct to users, making 
; beral freight allow- 
poy eee Aa Sit 
rightdown and write 
for our new 108 pace 








The Craft Settlement Shop makes a 


Furniture. g 
Schools, Hospitals, Offices and Co 
extends all over the United States 
Homebuilders everywhere have a ¢ 
furniture. The shop makes fur 
and especially solicits commissi 
cei club rooms and artists’ st 

a country house this summer or w 
Style, you will be glad to see what t 


The Craft Raihivice Shop 


Ossining-on-Hudson - New York 


pare our de- 
signs and 
prices. 

Weknow 
you'll be 
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424 Pine Street, 
Michigan City, Ind. 




















A Book for Society Women 


Entitled: EVE’S GLOSSARY 


By the Marquise de Fontenoy 


A large and sumptuous volume which 

beauties have kept their looks, how 

have improved their appearance, and h 

have come to look well. It gives advi ind 
gossip. It is filied with interesting not 

ladies in all the courts of Europe. A worl 

all society women. It is fully iliustrat 

with borders on every page, printed in ¢ 

fully bound. Sent postage paid to any 

United States on receipt of Two Dollars 


Herbert S. Stone & Company 
Republic Building, Chicago 
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—MS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


lollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
t of the United States and Canada: to 
ntries comprised in the Postal Union, 
} tar at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
red letter, or by check, express 
order, payable to “Herbert §, 
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louse BEeavuTIFUL is sent to subscribers 
i discontinued. A renewal blank is, 
as a reminder that the prepaid sub- 

hag axnirod. 
ed by the American News Com- 

3 branches. 


ites to be had on application. 
sE BeavtiFut will not be responsible 
ts and illustrations submitted, but 
1ution in their care. 
Chicago Post-Office as second- 
by Herbert S. Stone. 
All rights reserved. 


HERBERT S. STONE, 
Republic Building, Chicago 
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$25,000 made from one-half acre 


Easily grown throughout the U.S 
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Books for Summer Reading 


SELECTED FROM THE LISTS OF 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 































By G. Bernard Shaw: 
PLAYS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. With photogravure portrait. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

THE PERFECT WAGNERITE: An Interpretation of the Ring. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS: A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS.  12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION.  12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Shaw has written a most characteristic preface and has included in the volume an essay on prize fighting. 
The production in New York and London of Mr. Shaw’s plays has given him finally the recognition by the 
great public, which was long ago accorded him by those familiar with his books. It should be stated that 
Mr. Shaw’s plays, although tremendously successful on the stage, are better veading than acting plays, and 
will not fail to amuse. 


By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor: 


THE IDLE BORN: A Social Satire, written in collaboration with Reginald de Koven. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE LAND OF THE CASTANET: Spanish Sketches. With twenty-five full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.2¢. 

THE VICE OF FOOLS: A Novel of Society Life in Washington. Illustrated by Raymond 
F. Crosby. 16mo, paper, 5oc; cloth, $1.50. 


By Clyde Fitch: 
SOME CORRESPONDENCE, AND SIX CONVERSATIONS.  16mo, cloth, $1.00 
THE SMART SET: Letters and Conversations. 18mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By Robert Hichens, Author of “The Garden of Allah”: 
THE SLAVE: A Novel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
FLAMES: A London Phantasy. 12mo, paper, 50c; cloth, $1.50. 
THE LONDONERS: An Absurdity. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By Henry James: 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW: A Novel. This is generally acknowledged to be the greatest of 


Mr. James’s recent books. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By Elizabeth Robins (C.E. Raimond), Author of “The Dark Lantern”: 
THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY.  16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Any of these books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 
Republic Building 






Chicago 








That New 1000 Mile 
World’s Record 


Guy Vaughn, June 24, 1905, 
at Empire City Track with 
40 h. p. Decauville 
Time 23:33:20 


‘- solitary record by any car would be sensational, 








But having been made by “That Decauville 

Car,”” and by the identical Decauville which has 
been in constant use for four years, breaking records for 
speed, endurance, and reliability, it is summed up in one 
word—“Consistency.” . 

Mechanical freaks will sometimes pertorm a single 
event marvelously, and create admiration for a day. But 
the car of the years must survive the wear and tear of constant hard usage in addition to the strain of occasional 
emergency. In this, the true light of automobile worth, this particular car has established the practical value of 


“That Steel Pan” “That Decauville Engine” 
“That Live Axle” “That Decauville Guarantee” 


And proven once more the mechanical superiority 


“That Decauville Car” 


IMPORTED 














Here are some of the other performances of this same car, which has been used between times by various 
private owners. No car ever built has shown such consistency through so long a period of hard service. 


1902—“T hat Decauville Car” created the first 1000 mile non-stop record 1905—At Ormond, Fia., January 25—One mile in 45 2-5 seconds 
1902—-Kilometer er se seconds 1905—At Ormond, Fla., January 25—Five miles in 4 minutes 32 2-5 seconds 
1902--World’s record (Thery mile in 48 2-5 seconds) Ee : 
IH At Brighton Beach, M: Won tw 

1902-—Paris-Vienna—Seven Decauvilles finished out of eight entered am Ps 6 a : a - : a ips gem b 
1903—Pamis-Madrid—Page started 207th, finished 9th, 3d in class a ee ee ee eee Seem eae 
1903—In America captured twelve Silver Cups, 15-mile track record 1905—Empire Track, May 30 n Diamond Cup 
$904—Won many events on the track, besides being used as a runabout 1905—Morris Park, June J}0—Won New York Cup. 
This unparelleled record is no accident, but the direct result of superior engineering and mechanical merit. It is 
Ghe World’s Record for Consistent Running 
And the same mechanical qualities are put into every Decauville Car, and assured by “That Decauville Guarantee,” the only guarantee of its kind in the world 
DECAUVILLE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY wcciriricttucnbace 

- Licensed Importer under Selden Paten 

SEND FOR BOOKLET NUMBER 8 Discussion is rife as to the proper 

Salesroom; 136 West 38th St. t New York pronunciation of this car. Owners pronounce it DE-PEND A-BLE. , Boston Branch 733 Boylston Street 
Garage; 1684 Broadway FULL LINE OF DECAUVILLE PARTS ALWAYS ON HAND Boston, Mass. 
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